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RAINY NIGHT 
from The Project Gutenberg eBook of 
Enough Rope, by Dorothy Parker 


Ghosts of all my lovely sins, 
Who attend too well my pillow, 
Gay the wanton rain begins; 


Hide the limp and tearful willow, 


Turn aside your eyes and ears, 
Trail away your robes of sorrow. 
You shall have my further years,-- 


You shall walk with me to-morrow. 


I am sister to the rain; 
Fey and sudden and unholy, 
Petulant at the windowpane, 


Quickly lost, remembered slowly. 


I have lived with shades, a shade; 
Iam hung with graveyard flowers. 
Let me be to-night arrayed 


In the silver of the showers. 


Every fragile thing shall rust; 
When another April passes 

I may be a furry dust, 
Sifting through the brittle grasses. 


All sweet sins shall be forgot 
Who will live to tell their siring? 
Hear me now, nor let me rot 


Wistful still, and still aspiring. 


Ghosts of dear temptations, heed; 
Iam frail, be you forgiving. 
See you not that I have need 


To be living with the living? 


Sail, to-night, the Styx's breast; 
Glide among the dim processions 
Of the exquisite unblest. 


Spirits of my shared transgressions. 


Roam with young Persephone, 
Plucking poppies for your slumber... 
With the morrow, there shall be 


One more wraith among your number. 


TRUTH 

by Frances Ellen Watkins Harper 

from Project Gutenberg's 

Negro Poets and Their Poems, edited by Robert T. Kerlin 
1923 


A rock, for ages, stern and high, 
Stood frowning ’gainst the earth and sky, 
And never bowed his haughty crest 


When angry storms around him prest. 
Morn, springing from the arms of night, 
Had often bathed his brow with light, 
And kissed the shadows from his face 


With tender love and gentle grace. 


Day, pausing at the gates of rest, 

Smiled on him from the distant West, 

And from her throne the dark-browed Night 
Threw round his path her softest light. 

And yet he stood unmoved and proud, 

Nor love, nor wrath, his spirit bowed; 

He bared his brow to every blast 


And scorned the tempest as it passed. 


One day a tiny, humble seed-- 

The keenest eye would hardly heed-- 
Fell trembling at that stern rock’s base, 
And found a lowly hiding-place. 

A ray of light, and drop of dew, 

Came with a message, kind and true; 
They told her of the world so bright, 
Its love, its joy, and rosy light, 

And lured her from her hiding-place, 


To gaze upon earth’s glorious face. 


So, peeping timid from the ground, 
She clasped the ancient rock around, 
And climbing up with childish grace, 
She held him with a close embrace; 
Her clinging was a thing of dread; 
Where’er she touched a fissure spread, 
And he who'd breasted many a storm 


Stood frowning there, a mangled form. 


A Truth, dropped in the silent earth, 
May seem a thing of little worth, 
Till, spreading round some mighty wrong, 


It saps its pillars proud and strong, 


And o’er the fallen ruin weaves 


The brightest blooms and fairest leaves. 


FLIRTING 

from The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
The Girl of the Period and Other Social 
Essays, Vol. I (of 2), by Eliza Lynn Linton 
1888 


There are certain things which can never be accurately 
described--things so shadowy, so fitful, so dependent on the mood of 
the moment, both in the audience and the actor, that analysis and 
representation are equally at fault. And flirting is one of them. What 
is flirting? Who can define or determine? It is more serious than 
talking nonsense and not so serious as making love; it is not chaff 
and it is not feeling; it means something more than indifference and 
yet something less than affection; it binds no one; it commits no one 
though it raises expectations in the individual and sets society on 

the look-out for results; it is a plaything in the hands of the 
experienced but a deadly weapon against the breast of the unwary; and 
it is a thing so vague, so protean, that the most accurate measurer of 
moral values would be puzzled to say where it exactly ends and where 


serious intentions begin. 


But again we ask: What is flirting? What constitutes its essence? What 
makes the difference between it and chaff on the one hand, and it and 
love-making on the other? Has it a cumulative power, and, 

according to the old saying of many a pickle making a mickle, does a 
long series of small flirtings make up a concrete whole of love? or is 

it like an unmortared heap of bricks, potential utilities if 

conditions were changed, but valueless as things are? The man who 
would be able to reduce flirting to a definite science, who could 
analyze its elements and codify its laws, would be doing infinite 
service to his generation; but we fear that this is about as difficult 


as finding the pot of gold under the end of a rainbow, or catching 


small birds with a pinch of salt. 


Every one has his or her ideas of what constitutes flirting; 
consequently every one judges of that pleasant exercise according to 
individual temperament and experience. Faded flowers, who see 
impropriety in everything they are no longer able to enjoy, say with 
more or less severity that Henry and Angelina are flirting if they are 
laughing while whispering together in an alcove, probably the most 
innocent nonsense in the world; but the fact that they are enjoying 
themselves in their own way, albeit a silly one, is enough for the 

faded flower to think they are after mischief, flirting being to her 
mind about the worst bit of mischief that a fallen humanity can 
perpetrate. The watchful mother, intent on chances, says that dancing 
together oftener than is necessary for good breeding and just the 
amount of attention demanded by circumstances, is flirting; timid 
girls newly out, and not yet used to the odd ways of men, think 

they are being flirted with outrageously if their partner fires off 

the meekest little compliment at them, or looks at them more tenderly 
than he would look at a cabbage; but bolder spirits of both sexes 
think nothing worthy of the name which does not include a few 
questionable familiarities, and an equivoke or two, more or less 

risky. With some, flirting is nothing but the passing fun of the 
moment; with others, it is the first lesson of the great unopened book 
and means the beginning of the end; with some, it is not even angling 
with intent; with others, it is deep-sea fishing with a broad, 
boldly-made net, and taking all fish that come in as good for sport if 


not for food. 


Flirts are of many kinds as well as of all degrees. There are quiet 

flirts and demonstrative flirts; flirts of the subtle sort whose 

practice is made by the eyes alone, by the manner, by the tender 

little sigh, by the bend of the head and the wave of the hand, to give 
pathos and point to the otherwise harmless word; and flirts of the 

open and rampant kind, who go up quite boldly towards the point, but 
who never reach it, taking care to draw back in time before they 

fairly cross the border. This is the kind which, as the flirt male, 

does incalculable damage to the poor little fluttering dove to whom it 

is as a bird of prey, handsome, bold, cruel; but this is the kind 


which has unlimited success, using as it does that immense moral 


leverage we call 'tantalizing’--for ever rousing hopes and exciting 
expectations, and luring a woman on as an _ignis fatuus_ lures us 
on across the marsh, in the vain belief that it will bring us to our 


haven at last. 


Akin to this kind are those male flirts who are great in the way in 

which they manage to insinuate things without committing themselves to 
positive statements. They generally contrive to give the impression of 
some mysterious hindrance by which they are held back from full and 
frank confession. They hint at fatal bonds, at unfortunate 

attachments, at a past that has burnt them up or withered them up, at 
any rate that has prevented their future from blossoming in the 
direction in which they would fain have had it blossom and bear fruit. 
They sketch out vaguely the outlines of some thrilling romance; a few, 
of the Byronic breed, add the suspicion of some dark and melancholy 
crime as a further romantic charm and personal obstacle; and when they 
have got the girl's pity, and the love that is akin to pity, then they 

cool down scientifically, never creating any scandal, never making any 
rupture, never coming to a moment when awkward explanations can be 
asked, but cooling nevertheless, till the thing drops of its own 

accord and dies out from inanition; when they are free to carry their 
sorrows and their mysteries elsewhere. Some men spend their lives in 
this kind of thing, and find their pleasure in making all the women 

they know madly or sentimentally in love with them; and if by chance 
any poor moth who has burned her wings makes too loud an outcry, 
the tables are turned against her dexterously, and she is held up to 
public pity--contempt would be a better word--as one who has suffered 
herself to love too well and by no means wisely, and who has run after 


a Lothario by no means inclined to let himself be caught. 


Then there are certain men who flirt only with married women, and 
others who flirt only with girls; and the two pastimes are as 

different as tropical sunlight and northern moonshine. And there are 
some who are ‘brothers,’ and some who are ‘fathers’ to their young 
friends--suspicious fathers on the whole, not unlike Little Red 
Ridinghood's grandmother the wolf, with perilously bright eyes, and 
not a little danger to Red Ridinghood in the relationship, how 
delightful soever it may be to the wolf. Some are content with 


cousinship only--which however breaks down quite sufficient fences; 


and some are ‘dearest friends,’ no more, and find that an exceedingly 
useful centre from which to work onward and outward. For, if any peg 
will do on which to hang a discourse, so will any relationship or 


adoption serve the ends of flirting, if it be so willed. 


But what is flirting? Is sitting away in corners, talking in low 

voices and looking personally affronted if any unlucky outsider comes 
within earshot, flirting? Not necessarily. It is just possible that 

Henry may be telling Angelina all about his admiration for her sister 
Grace; or Angelina may be confessing to Henry what Charley said to 
her last night;--which makes her lower her eyes as she is doing now, 
and play with the fringe of her fan so nervously. May be, if not 

likely. So that sitting away in corners and whispering together is not 
necessarily flirting, though it may look like it. Is dancing all the 
‘round’ dances together? This goes for decided flirting in the code of 
the ball-room. But if the two keep well together? If they are really 
fond of dancing, as one of the fine arts combining science and 
enjoyment, they would dance with each other all night, though outside 
the ‘marble halls’ they might be deadly enemies--Montagues and 
Capulets, with no echo of Romeo and Juliet to soften their mutual 
dislike. So that not even dancing together oftener than is absolutely 
necessary is unmistakeable evidence, any more than is sitting away in 
corners, seeing that equal skill and keeping well in step are reasons 
enough for perpetual partnership, making all idea of flirtation 
unnecessary. In fact, there is no outward sign nor symbol of flirting 
which may not be mistaken and turned round, because flirting is so 
entirely in the intention and not in the mere formula, that it becomes 
a kind of phantasm, a Proteus, impossible to seize or to depict with 


accuracy. 


One thing however, we can say--taking gifts and attentions, offered 
with evident design and accepted with tacit understanding, may be 
certainly held as constituting an important element of flirting. But 
this is flirting on the woman's side. And here you are being 
continually taken in. Your flirt of the cunningly simple kind, 

who smiles so sweetly and seems so flatteringly glad to see you when 
you come, who takes all your presents and acted expressions of love 
with the most bewitching gratitude and effusion, even she, so simple 


as she seems to be, slips the thread and will not be caught if she 


does not wish to be caught. At the decisive moment when you think you 
have secured her, she makes a bound and is away; then turns round, 
looks you in the face, and with many a tear and pretty asseveration 
declares that she never understood you to mean what you say you have 
meant all along; and that you are cruel to dispel her dream of a 
pleasant and harmless friendship, and very wicked indeed because you 
press her for a decision. Yes; you are cruel, because you have 

believed her honest; cruel, because you did not see through the veil 

of flattery and insincerity in which she clothed her selfishness; 

cruel, because she was false. This is the flirt's logic when brought 

to book, and forced to confess that her pretended love was only 
flirting, and that she led you on to your destruction simply because 


it pleased her vanity to make you her victim. 


Then there are flirts of the open and rollicking kind, who let you go 

far, very far indeed, when suddenly they pull up and assume an 

offended air as if you had wilfully transgressed known and absolute 
boundaries--girls and women who lead you on, all in the way of good 
fellowship, to knock you over when you have got just far enough to 

lose your balance. That is their form of the art. They like to 

see how far they can make a man forget himself, and how much stronger 
their own delusive enticements are than prudence, experience and 
common-sense. And there are flirts of the artful and ‘still waters’ 

kind, something like the male flirts spoken of just now; sentimental 
little pusses--perhaps pretty young wives with uncomfortable husbands, 
whose griefs have by no means soured nor scorched, but just mellowed 
and refined, them. Or they may be of the sisterly class; creatures so 

very frank, so very sisterly and confiding and unsuspicious of evil, 

that really you scarcely know how to deal with them at all. And there 

are flirts of the scientific kind; women who have studied the art 
thoroughly; and who are adepts in the use of every weapon known--using 
each according to circumstances and the nature of the victim, and 

using each with deadly precision. From such may a kind Providence 
deliver us! As the tender mercies of the wicked, so are the scientific 
flirts--the women and the men who play at bowls with human hearts, for 
the stakes of a whole life's happiness on the one side and a few weeks 


of gratified vanity on the other. 


It used to be an old schoolboy maxim that no real gentleman could be 


refused by a lady, because no real gentleman could presume beyond his 
line of encouragement. _A fortiori_, no lady would or could give more 
encouragement than she meant. What are we to say then of our flirts if 
this maxim be true? Are they really 'no gentlemen’ and 'no ladies,’ 
according to the famous formula of the kitchen? Perhaps it would 

be said so if gentlehood meant now, as it meant centuries ago, the 

real worth and virtue of humanity. For flirting with intent is a 

cruel, false, heartless amusement; and time was when cruelty and 
falsehood were essentially sins which vitiated all claims to 

gentlehood. And yet the world would be very dull without that innocent 
kind of nonsense which often goes by the name of flirting--that 

pleasant something which is more than mere acquaintanceship and less 
than formal loverhood--that bright and animated intercourse which 
makes the hours pass so easily, yet which leaves no bitter pang of 
self-reproach--that indefinite and undefinable interest by which the 

one man or the one woman becomes a kind of microcosm for the time, the 
epitome of all that is pleasant and of all that is lovely. The only 


caution to be observed is:--Do not go too far. 


Chapter V 
from The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
Marriage as a Trade, by Cicely Hamilton 


With the advance of civilization one subject class after another has 
risen in revolt, more or less violent, more or less peaceful, and 

asserted its right to inquire, to think in its own way—that is to 

say, it has asserted its humanity. But it is a proof of my statement 

that woman has never been regarded as fully human, that the successive 
classes of men who have, in turn, asserted their own humanity have 
totally forgotten to assert hers, have left her, whatever her rank, in 

a class apart, and continued to treat her as a domestic animal whose 


needs were only the needs of a domestic animal. 


The aristocratic instinct is by no means confined to those born in 


the purple. (Some of the most startlingly aristocratic sentiments I 


have ever heard came from the lips of persons believed by themselves 

to entertain ultra-democratic ideas.) The sense of power over others 

is just as attractive to the many as it is to the few; and thus it 

has happened that men, in every class, have taken a pleasure in the 
dependence and subjection of their womenfolk, and, lest their power 
over them should be undermined, have refused to their womenfolk 

the right to think for themselves. The essential cruelty of that 

refusal they disguised from themselves by explaining that women could 
not think even if they tried. We have all heard the definition of 
woman—episcopal, I think—as a creature who cannot reason and pokes 


the fire from the top. 


This disbelief in the existence of reasoning powers in woman is still, 

it seems to me, a very real thing—at least, I have run up against it 

a good many times in the course of my life, and I do not suppose that 
Iam an exception in that respect. And the really interesting thing 
about this contemptuous attitude of mind is that it has led to the 
adoption, by those who maintain it, of a very curious subterfuge. It 

is, of course, quite impossible to deny that a woman’s mind does go 
through certain processes which control and inspire her actions and 
conclusions— sometimes very swiftly and effectively; but to these 
mental processes, which in men are called reason, they give, in woman, 


the title of intuition. 


Now the word “intuition,” when used in connection with woman, conveys 
to the average male mind a meaning closely akin to that of the word 
instinct—as opposed to reason. (In this insistence on the instinctive 
character of our mental processes the average man is, of course, 

quite consistent; since he imagines that we exist only for the 

gratification of two instincts, the sexual and the maternal, it does 

not seem unreasonable on his part to conclude that we also think by 
instinct.) Iam certain that I am right as to this masculine habit of 
confusing intuition with instinct; since on every occasion on which I 

have been more or less politely—but always firmly—informed that I 

had no intellect, but could console myself for the deficiency by the 
reflection that I possessed the usual feminine quality of intuition, I 

have made a point of bringing the person who made the remark to book by 
insisting upon an exact definition of the term. In every single case 


within my own experience the exact definition—as I have been careful 


to point out—has been not insight, but instinct. Our mental processes, 

in short, are supposed to be on the same level as the mental process 

which starts the newly-hatched gosling on its waddle to the nearest 

pond. We are supposed to know what we want without knowing why we want 
it—just like the gosling, which does not make a bee-line for the 

water because it has carefully examined its feet, discovered that they 

are webbed, and drawn the inference that webbed feet are suitable for 


progress in water. 


This question of the intuitive or instinctive powers of woman is one 

that has always interested me extremely; and as soon as I realized 

that my mind was supposed to work in a different way from a man’s 
mind, and that I was supposed to arrive at conclusions by a series of 
disconnected and frog-like jumps, I promptly set to work to discover 

if that was really the case by the simple expedient of examining the 
manner in which I did arrive at conclusions. I believe that (on certain 
subjects, at any rate) I think more rapidly than most people—which 

does not mean, of course, that I think more correctly. It does mean, 
however, that I very often have to explain to other people the process 

by which I have arrived at my conclusions (which might otherwise appear 
intuitive); therefore I may be called a good subject for investigation. 

Ican honestly say that I have never been at a loss for such an 

explanation. I can trace the progress of my thought, step by step, just 

as a man can trace his. I may reason wrongly, but I do not reason in 

hops. And I have yet to meet the woman who does. I have met many women 
who were in the habit of coming to conclusions that were altogether 
ridiculous and illogical; but they were conclusions—drawn from 
insufficient data—and not guesses. No sane human being regulates—or 
does not regulate—its life, as we are supposed to do, by a series of 


vague and uncontrolled guesses. 


I imagine that the idea that women do so control their lives must 

have had its origin in the fact that men and women usually turn their 
mental energy into entirely different channels. On subjects that are 
familiar to us we think quickly, and acquire a mental dexterity akin 

to the manual dexterity of a skilled artisan. But the subjects upon 
which women exercise this mental dexterity are not, as a rule, the same 
as those upon which men exercise theirs; the latter have usually left 


narrow social and domestic matters alone, and it is in narrow social 


and domestic matters that we are accustomed to think quickly. We are 
swifter than they are, of course, at drawing the small inferences 

from which we judge what a man will like or dislike; but then, for 
generations the business of our lives has been to find out what a man 
will like or dislike, and it would be rather extraordinary if we had 

not, in the course of ages, acquired in it a measure of that rapid 

skill which in any other business would be called mechanical, but in 


ours is called intuitive. 


This theory of intuition or instinct, then, I take, as I have already 

said, to be in the nature of a subterfuge on the part of the male—a 

sop to his conscience, and a plausible excuse for assuming that we have 
not the intelligence which (if it were once admitted that we possessed 
it) we should have the right to cultivate by independent thinking. But 
to admit the right of a human being to independent thinking is also to 
admit something else far more important and unpleasant—his right to 
sit in judgment upon you. That right every despotism that ever existed 
has steadily denied to its subjects; therefore, there is nothing 
extraordinary in the fact that man has steadily denied it to woman. 

He has always preferred that she should be too ignorant to sit in 
judgment upon him, punishing her with ostracism if she was rash enough 
to attempt to dispel her own ignorance. One of her highest virtues, in 
his eyes, was a childish and undeveloped quality about which he threw 
a halo of romance when he called it by the name of innocence. So far 
has this insistence on ignorance or innocence in a wife been carried, 
that even in these days many women who marry young have but a very 
vague idea of what they are doing; while certain risks attaching to the 
estate of marriage are, in some ranks of life at any rate, sedulously 


concealed from them as things which it is unfit for them to know. 


It is a subject that is both difficult and unpleasant to touch upon; 

but while it will always be unpleasant, it ought not to be difficult, 

and I should be false to my beliefs if I apologized for touching upon 

it. Women, like men, when they enter upon a calling, have a perfect 
right to know exactly what are the dangers and drawbacks attached 

to their calling; you do not, when you turn a man into a pottery or 

a dynamite factory, sedulously conceal from him the fact that there 

are such things as lead-poisoning or combustion. On the contrary, you 


warn him—as women are seldom warned. I have been astonished at the 


number of women I have met who seem to have hardly more than a vague 
inkling—and some not even that—of the tangible, physical consequence 


of loose living. 


Ihave not the faintest intention of inditing a sermon on masculine 
morals. If the average man chooses to dispense with morals as 

we understand them, that is his affair and a matter for his own 
conscience; if he is so constituted physically that he cannot live 

as we do, and has practically no choice in the matter, that is his 
misfortune. But I do say this: that the average woman has a perfect 
right to know what are the results of loose living in so far as those 
results may affect her and her children. If marriage is a trade we 

ought to know its risks—concerning which there exists a conspiracy of 
silence. Is the cause to which I have alluded ever mentioned, except in 


technical publications, in connection with the infant death-rate? 


Those of us who have discovered that there are risks attaching to the 
profession of marriage other than the natural ones of childbirth, have 
very often made the discovery by accident—which ought not to be. I 
made the discovery in that way myself while I was still very young—by 
the idle opening of a book which, because it was a book, was a thing 

to be opened and looked into. I was puzzled at first, and then the 

thing stared me in the face—a simple matter of bald statement and 
statistics. I remember the thought which flashed into my mind—we are 
told we have got to be married, but we are never told _that_! It was my 
first conscious revolt against the compulsory nature of the trade of 


marriage. 


THE FIASCO OF FREE LOVE 
from Project Gutenberg’s 


Modern marriage and how to bear it, by Maud Churton Braby 


‘The ultimate standards by which all men judge of behaviour is the 


resulting happiness or misery.’ 


‘Conduct whose total results, immediate and remote, are injurious 
is bad conduct.’ -- HERBERT SPENCER. 


Free love has been called the most dangerous and delusive of all 

marriage schemes. It is based on a wholly impossible standard of ethics. 
Theoretically, it is the ideal union between the sexes, but it will only 
become practical when men and women have morally advanced out of all 
recognition. When people are all faithful, constant, pure-minded, and 
utterly unselfish, free marriage may be worth considering. Even then, 


there would be no chance for the ill-favoured and unattractive. 


Under present conditions no couple living _openly_ in free love is known 
to have made a success of it--a solid, permanent success, that is. 

I believe there are couples who live happily together without any more 
durable bond than their mutual affection, but they wisely assume the 
respectable shelter of the wedding ring, and call themselves Mr and Mrs. 
Thus their little fledgling of free love is not required to battle 

against the overwhelming force of social ostracism. And moreover one has 
no means of knowing how long these unions stand the supreme test of 
time. The two notable modern instances of free love that naturally rise 

to the mind are George Eliot and Mary Godwin. But both the men with whom 
they mated were already married. As soon as Harriet was dead, Mary 
Godwin married Shelley, and when George Lewes had passed away, George 
Eliot married another man--an act which most people consider far less 
pardonable in the circumstances than her irregular union with Lewes. 
Even the famous Perfectionists of Oneida relapsed into ordinary marriage 


on the death of their leader, Noyes, and by his own wish. 


As an institution, free love seems widely practised in the East End of 
London, but judging by the evidence of the police courts its results are 
certainly not encouraging. I am told that the practice is common among 
the cotton operatives of Lancashire. The _collage_ system is also very 
prevalent in France among the working classes, and seems to answer well 
enough. But only when women have the ability and the opportunity to 
support themselves is free marriage at all feasible from the economic 
standpoint, and even then there remains the serious question of 
illegitimacy. All right-minded persons must acknowledge that the 


attitude of society towards the illegitimate is unjust and cruel in the 


extreme, resulting as it does in punishing the perfectly innocent. But 
every grown man and woman is aware of this attitude, and those who act 
in defiance of it, to please themselves or to satisfy some whim of 
experiment, do so in the full knowledge that on their child will fall a 
certain burden of lifelong disadvantage. Many perhaps are deterred from 
breaking the moral law by this knowledge, but the number of 
illegitimates born in England and Wales in 1905 was 37,300; and, in the 
interests of these unfortunate victims of others’ selfishness, I think 

it is high time a more kindly and broad-minded attitude towards their 


social disability was adopted. 


I remember as a young girl going to see a play called _A Bunch of 
Violets_. The heroine discovers that her husband’s previous wife is 
alive and that her child is therefore illegitimate. She tells her 
daughter to choose between the parents, explaining the worldly 
advantages of staying with her rich, influential father. The harangue 
concludes with words to the effect: “With me you will be poor and 
shamed, and _you can never marry_.’ Doubtless this ridiculous point of 
view was adopted solely for the benefit of the young girls in the 
audience, but its unreasonableness disgusted me for one. Even to the 
limited intelligence of seventeen it is obvious that, since a name is of 
so much importance in life, an illegitimate girl had better marry as 


quickly as she possibly can, in order to obtain one! 


Free love has recently been much discussed in connection with socialism, 
and, thanks no doubt to the misrepresentations of certain newspapers, 
the idea seems to have gained ground that the abolition of marriage and 
the substitution of free love was part of the socialist programme. 

No more untrue charge could possibly be made, as inquiries at the 


headquarters of the various socialist bodies will quickly prove. 


The people who advocate free love are very fond of arguing that so 
personal a matter only concerns themselves. All who think thus should 
have had a grave warning in a recent _cause célébre_, in which murder, 
attempted suicide, permanent maiming, and a tangle of misery involving 
innocent children down to the third generation, were proved to have 
resulted from a ‘free’ union entered on nearly thirty years before. This 
and the many other tragedies of free love, which appear in the 


newspapers from time to time, seem to prove the mistake of imagining 


that we are accountable to none for our actions. A relationship which 
affects the future generation can never be a private and personal 

matter. E. R. Chapman in a very interesting essay on marriage published 
some years ago says: “To exchange legal marriage for mere voluntary 
unions, mere temporary partnerships, would be not to set love free, 

but to give love its death blow by divorcing it from that higher human 
element which is the note of marriage, rightly understood, and which 
places regard for order, regard for the common weal above personal 


interest and the mere self-gratification of the moment.’ 


THE LITERARY LADY 

from The Project Gutenberg eBook of 
A happy half-century and other essays, 
by Agnes Repplier 


Out-pensioners of Parnassus.-- HORACE WALPOLE. 


In this overrated century of progress, when women have few favours 
shown them, but are asked to do their work or acknowledge their 
deficiencies, the thoughtful mind turns disconsolately back to those 
urbane days when every tottering step they took was patronized and 
praised. It must have been very pleasant to be able to publish 
“Paraphrases and Imitations of Horace,” without knowing a word of 
Latin. Latin is a difficult language to study, and much useful time 
may be wasted in acquiring it; therefore Miss Anna Seward eschewed 
the tedious process which most translators deem essential. Yet her 
paraphrases were held to have caught the true Horatian spirit; and 
critics praised them all the more indulgently because of their author’s 
feminine attitude to the classics. “Over the lyre of Horace,” she wrote 


elegantly to Mr. Repton, “I throw an unfettered hand.” 


It may be said that critics were invariably indulgent to female 

writers (listen to Christopher North purring over Mrs. Hemans!) until 
they stepped, like Charlotte Bronté, from their appointed spheres, and 
hotly challenged the competition of the world. This was a disagreeable 


and a disconcerting thing for them to do. Nobody could patronize “Jane 
Eyre,” and none of the pleasant things which were habitually murmured 
about “female excellence and talent” seemed to fit this firebrand of a 
book. Had Charlotte Bronté taken to heart Mrs. King’s “justly approved 
work” on “The Beneficial Effects of the Christian Temper upon Domestic 
Happiness,” she would not have shocked and pained the sensitive 


reviewer of the “Quarterly.” 


It was in imitation of that beacon light, Miss Hannah More, that 

Mrs. King wrote her famous treatise. It was in imitation of Miss 

Hannah More that Mrs. Trimmer (abhorred by Lamb) wrote “The Servant’s 
Friend,” “Help to the Unlearned,” and the “Charity School Spelling 
Book,”--works which have passed out of the hands of men, but whose 
titles survive to fill us with wonder and admiration. Was there ever 

a time when the unlearned frankly recognized their ignorance, and when 
a mistress ventured to give her housemaids a “Servant’s Friend”? Was 
spelling in the charity schools different from spelling elsewhere, or 

were charity-school children taught a limited vocabulary, from which 

all words of rank had been eliminated? Those were days when the upper 
classes were affable and condescending, when the rural poor--if not 
intoxicated--curtsied and invoked blessings on their benefactors all 

day long, and when benevolent ladies told the village politicians 

what it was well for them to know. But even at this restful period, 

a “Charity School Spelling Book” seems ill calculated to inspire the 


youthful student with enthusiasm. 


Mrs. Trimmer’s attitude to the public was marked by that refined 
diffidence which was considered becoming in a female. Her biographer 
assures us that she never coveted literary distinction, although her 

name was celebrated “wherever Christianity was established, and the 
English language was spoken.” Royalty took her by the hand, and bishops 
expressed their overwhelming sense of obligation. We sigh to think 

how many ladies became famous against their wills a hundred and fifty 
years ago, and how hard it is now to raise our aspiring heads. There 

was Miss ---- or, as she preferred to be called, Mrs. ---- Carter, who 

read Greek, and translated Epictetus, who was admired by “the great, 

the gay, the good, and the learned”; yet who could with difficulty be 
persuaded to bear the burden of her own eminence. It was the opinion of 


her friends that Miss Carter had conferred a good deal of distinction 


upon Epictetus by her translation,--by setting, as Dr. Young elegantly 
phrased it, this Pagan jewel in gold. We find Mrs. Montagu writing 

to this effect, and expressing in round terms her sense of the 
philosopher’s obligation. “Might not such an honour from a fair hand 
make even an Epictetus proud, without being censured for it? Nor let 
Mrs. Carter’s amiable modesty become blameable by taking offence at the 
truth, but stand the shock of applause which she has brought upon her 


own head.” 


It was very comforting to receive letters like this, to be called 

upon to brace one’s self against the shock of applause, instead of 

against the chilly douche of disparagement. Miss Carter retorted, as in 
duty bound, by imploring her friend to employ her splendid abilities 
upon some epoch-making work,--some work which, while it entertained 
the world, “would be applauded by angels, and registered in Heaven.” 
Perhaps the uncertainty of angelic readers daunted even Mrs. Montagu, 
for she never responded to this and many similar appeals; but suffered 
her literary reputation to rest secure on her defence of Shakespeare, 

and three papers contributed to Lord Lyttelton’s “Dialogues of the 
Dead.” Why, indeed, should she have laboured further, when, to the end 
of her long and honoured life, men spoke of her “transcendent talents,” 
her “magnificent attainments”? Had she written a history of the world, 
she could not have been more reverently praised. Lord Lyttelton, 
transported with pride at having so distinguished a collaborator, wrote 
to her that the French translation of the “Dialogues” was as well 

done as “the poverty of the French tongue would permit”; and added 
unctuously, “but such eloquence as yours must lose by being translated 
into _any_ other language. Your form and manner would seduce Apollo 


himself on his throne of criticism on Parnassus.” 


Lord Lyttelton was perhaps more remarkable for amiability than for 
judgment; but Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, who wrote good letters himself, 
ardently admired Mrs. Montagu’s, and pronounced her “the Madame du 
Deffand of the English capital.” Cowper meekly admitted that she stood 
at the head “of all that is called learned,” and that every critic 

“veiled his bonnet before her superior judgment.” Even Dr. Johnson, 
though he despised the “Dialogues,” and protested to the end of his 

life that Shakespeare stood in no need of Mrs. Montagu’s championship, 
acknowledged that the lady was well informed and intelligent. 


“Conversing with her,” he said, “you may find variety in one”; and this 
charming phrase stands now as the most generous interpretation of her 
fame. It is something we can credit amid the bewildering nonsense which 
was talked and written about a woman whose hospitality dazzled society, 


and whose assertiveness dominated her friends. 


There were other literary ladies belonging to this charmed circle 
whose reputations rested on frailer foundations. Mrs. Montagu _did_ 
write the essay on Shakespeare and the three dialogues. Miss Carter 
_did_ translate Epictetus. Mrs. Chapone _did_ write “Letters on the 
Improvement of the Mind,” which so gratified George the Third and 
Queen Charlotte that they entreated her to compose a second volume; 
and she _did_ dally a little with verse, for one of her odes was 
prefixed--Heaven knows why!--to Miss Carter’s “Epictetus”; and the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, even little Prince William, were 

all familiar with this masterpiece. There never was a lady more 

popular with a reigning house, and, when we dip into her pages, we 
know the reason why. A firm insistence upon admitted truths, a loving 
presentation of the obvious, a generous championship of those sweet 
commonplaces we all deem dignified and safe, made her especially 
pleasing to good King George and his consort. Even her letters are 
models of sapiency. “Tho’ I meet with no absolutely perfect character,” 
she writes to Sir William Pepys, “yet where I find a good disposition, 
improved by good principles and virtuous habits, I feel a moral 
assurance that I shall not find any flagrant vices in the same person, 


and that I shall never see him fall into any very criminal action.” 


The breadth and tolerance of this admission must have startled her 
correspondent, seasoned though he was to intellectual audacity. Nor was 
Mrs. Chapone lacking in the gentle art of self-advancement; for, when 
about to publish a volume of “Miscellanies,” she requested Sir William 
to write an essay on “Affection and Simplicity,” or “Enthusiasm and 
Indifference,” and permit her to print it as her own. “If your ideas 

suit my way of thinking,” she tells him encouragingly, “I can cool 

them down to my manner of writing, for we must not have a hotchpotch 
of Styles; and if, for any reason, I should not be able to make use of 
them, you will still have had the benefit of having written them, and 


may peaceably possess your own property.” 


There are many ways of asking a favour; but to assume that you are 
granting the favour that you ask shows spirit and invention. Had Mrs. 
Chapone written nothing but this model of all begging letters, she 
would be worthy to take high rank among the literary ladies of Great 


Britain. 


It is more difficult to establish the claim of Mrs. Boscawen, who looms 
nebulously on the horizon as the wife of an admiral, and the friend of 
Miss Hannah More, from whom she received flowing compliments in the 
“Bas Bleu.” 


Each art of conversation knowing, 


High-bred, elegant Boscawen. 


We are told that this lady was “distinguished by the strength of her 
understanding, the poignancy of her humour, and the brilliancy of 

her wit”; but there does not survive the mildest joke, the smallest 

word of wisdom to illustrate these qualities. Then there was Mrs. 
Schimmelpenninck, whose name alone was a guarantee of immortality; 

and the “sprightly and pleasing Mrs. Ironmonger”; and Miss Lee, 

who could repeat the whole of Miss Burney’s “Cecilia” (a shocking 
accomplishment); and the vivacious Miss Monckton, whom Johnson called 
a dunce; and Miss Elizabeth Hamilton, a useful person, “equally 
competent to form the minds and manners of the daughters of a nobleman, 
and to reform the simple but idle habits of the peasantry”; and Mrs. 
Bennet, whose letters--so Miss Seward tells us--“breathed Ciceronean 

spirit and eloquence,” and whose poems revealed “the terse neatness, 
humour, and gayety of Swift,” which makes it doubly distressful that 
neither letters nor poems have survived. Above all, there was the 

mysterious “Sylph,” who glides--sylphlike--through a misty atmosphere 

of conjecture and adulation; and about whom we feel some of the fond 
solicitude expressed over and over again by the letter-writers of this 


engaging period. 


Translated into prose, the Sylph becomes Mrs. Agmondesham Vesey,-- 


Vesey, of verse the judge and friend,-- 


a fatuous deaf lady, with a taste for literary society, and a talent 


for arranging chairs. She it was who first gathered the “Blues” 

together, placing them in little groups--generally back to back--and 
flitting so rapidly from one group to another, her ear-trumpet hung 
around her neck, that she never heard more than a few broken sentences 
of conversation. She had what Miss Hannah More amiably called “plastic 
genius,” which meant that she fidgeted perpetually; and what Miss 
Carter termed “a delightful spirit of innocent irregularity,” which 
meant that she was inconsequent to the danger point. “She united,” 
said Madame d’Arblay, “the unguardedness of childhood to a Hibernian 
bewilderment of ideas which cast her incessantly into some burlesque 
situation.” But her kind-heartedness (she proposed having her 
drawing-room gravelled, so that a lame friend could walk on it without 
slipping) made even her absurdities lovable, and her most fantastic 
behaviour was tolerated as proof of her aerial essence. “There is 

nothing of mere vulgar mortality about our Sylph,” wrote Miss Carter 


proudly. 


It was in accordance with this pleasing illusion that, when Mrs. 

Vesey took a sea voyage, her friends spoke of her as though she were 

a mermaid, disporting herself in, instead of on, the ocean. They not 
only held “the uproar of a stormy sea to be as well adapted to the 
sublime of her imagination as the soft murmur of a gliding stream to 
the gentleness of her temper” (so much might at a pinch be said about 
any of us); but we find Miss Carter writing to Mrs. Montagu in this 


perplexing strain:-- 


“I fancy our Sylph has not yet left the coral groves and submarine 
palaces in which she would meet with so many of her fellow nymphs on 
her way to England. I think if she had landed, we should have had some 
information about it, either from herself or from somebody else who 


knows her consequence to us.” 


The poor Sylph seems to have had rather a hard time of it after the 

death of the Honourable Agmondesham, who relished his wife’s vagaries 
so little, or feared them so much, that he left the bulk of his estate 

to his nephew, a respectable young man with no unearthly qualities. 

The heir, however, behaved generously to his widowed aunt, giving her 
an income large enough to permit her to live with comfort, and to keep 


her coach. Miss Carter was decidedly of the opinion that Mr. Vesey made 


such a “detestable” will because he was lacking in sound religious 
principles, and she expressed in plain terms her displeasure with her 
friend for mourning persistently over the loss of one who “so little 
deserved her tears.” But the Sylph, lonely, middle-aged, and deaf, 
realized perhaps that her little day was over. Mrs. Montagu’s profuse 
hospitality had supplanted “the biscuit’s ample sacrifice.” People no 
longer cared to sit back to back, talking platitudes through long and 
hungry evenings. The “innocent irregularity” deepened into melancholy, 
into madness; and the Sylph, a piteous mockery of her old sweet foolish 


self, faded away, dissolving like Niobe in tears. 


It may be noted that the mission of the literary lady throughout all 
these happy years was to elevate and refine. Her attitude towards 
matters of the intellect was one of obtrusive humility. It is recorded 

that “an accomplished and elegant female writer” (the name, alas! 
withheld) requested Sir William Pepys to mark all the passages in 
Madame de Staél’s works which he considered “above her comprehension.” 
Sir William “with ready wit” declined this invidious task; but agreed 

to mark all he deemed “worthy of her attention.” We hardly know what 
to admire the most in a story like this;--the lady’s modesty, Sir 

William’s tact, or the revelation it affords of infinite leisure. When 

we remember the relentless copiousness of Madame de Staél’s books, we 


wonder if the amiable annotator lived long enough to finish his task. 


In matters of morality, however, the female pen was held to be a 
bulwark of Great Britain. The ambition to prove that--albeit a 
woman--one may be on terms of literary intimacy with the seven deadly 
sins (“Je ne suis qu’un pauvre diable de perruquier, mais je ne crois 

pas en Dieu plus que les autres”) had not yet dawned upon the feminine 
horizon. The literary lady accepted with enthusiasm the limitations 

of her sex, and turned them to practical account; she laid with them 

the foundations of her fame. Mrs. Montagu, an astute woman of the 
world, recognized in what we should now call an enfeebling propriety 
her most valuable asset. It sanctified her attack upon Voltaire, it 

enabled her to snub Dr. Johnson, and it made her, in the opinion of 
her friends, the natural and worthy opponent of Lord Chesterfield. She 
was entreated to come to the rescue of British morality by denouncing 
that nobleman’s “profligate” letters; and we find the Rev. Montagu 


Pennington lamenting years afterwards her refusal “to apply her wit and 


genius to counteract the mischief which Lord Chesterfield’s volumes had 


done.” 


Miss Hannah More’s dazzling renown rested on the same solid support. 
She was so strong morally that to have cavilled at her intellectual 
feebleness would have been deemed profane. Her advice (she spent the 
best part of eighty-eight years in offering it) was so estimable that 

its general inadequacy was never ascertained. Rich people begged her 

to advise the poor. Great people begged her to advise the humble. 
Satisfied people begged her to advise the discontented. Sir William 
Pepys wrote to her in 1792, imploring her to avert from England the 
threatened dangers of radicalism and a division of land by writing a 
dialogue “between two persons of the lowest order,” in which should 
be set forth the discomforts of land ownership, and the advantages 

of labouring for small wages at trades. This simple and childlike 

scheme would, in Sir William’s opinion, go far towards making English 
workmen contented with their lot, and might eventually save the country 
from the terrible bloodshed of France. Was ever higher tribute paid 

to sustained and triumphant propriety? Look at Mary Wollstonecraft 
vindicating the rights of woman in sordid poverty, in tears and shame; 
and look at Hannah More, an object of pious pilgrimage at Cowslip 
Green. Her sisters were awestruck at finding themselves the guardians 


of such preéminence. Miss Seward eloquently addressed them as 


sweet satellites that gently bear 


Your lesser radiance round this beamy star; 


and, being the humblest sisters ever known, they seemed to have liked 
the appellation. They guarded their luminary from common contact with 
mankind; they spoke of her as “she” (like Mr. Rider Haggard’s heroine), 
and they explained to visitors how good and great she was, and what a 
condescension it would be on her part to see them, when two peeresses 
and a bishop had been turned away the day before. “It is an exquisite 
pleasure,” wrote Miss Carter enthusiastically, “to find distinguished 
talents and sublime virtue placed in such an advantageous situation”; 
and the modern reader is reminded against his will of the lively old 
actress who sighed out to the painter Mulready her unavailing regrets 
over a misspent life. “Ah, Mulready, if I had only been virtuous, it 


would have been pounds and pounds in my pocket.” 


“Harmonious virgins,” sneered Horace Walpole, “whose thoughts and 
phrases are like their gowns, old remnants cut and turned”; and it 

is painful to know that in these ribald words he is alluding to the 

Swan of Lichfield, and to the “glowing daughter of Apollo,” Miss Helen 
Maria Williams. The Swan probably never did have her gowns cut and 
turned, for she was a well-to-do lady with an income of four hundred 
pounds; and she lived very grandly in the bishop’s palace at Lichfield, 
where her father (“an angel, but an ass,” according to Coleridge) had 
been for many years a canon. But Apollo having, after the fashion of 
gods, bequeathed nothing to his glowing daughter but the gift of song, 
Miss Williams might occasionally have been glad of a gown to turn. 
Her juvenile poem “Edwin and Eltruda” enriched her in fame only; but 
“Peru,” being published by subscription (blessed days when friends 
could be turned into subscribers!), must have been fairly remunerative; 
and we hear of its author in London giving “literary breakfasts,” a 
popular but depressing form of entertainment. If ever literature be 
“alien to the natural man,” it is at the breakfast hour. Miss Williams 
subsequently went to Paris, and became an ardent revolutionist, 

greatly to the distress of poor Miss Seward, whose enthusiasm for the 
cause of freedom had suffered a decline, and who kept imploring her 
friend to come home. “Fly, my dear Helen, that land of carnage!” she 
wrote beseechingly. But Helen couldn’t fly, being then imprisoned by 
the ungrateful revolutionists, who seemed unable, or unwilling, to 
distinguish friends from foes. She had moreover by that time allied 
herself to Mr. John Hurford Stone, a gentleman of the strictest 
religious views, but without moral prejudices, who abandoned his lawful 
wife for Apollo’s offspring, and who, as a consequence, preferred 

living on the Continent. Therefore Miss Williams fell forever from the 
bright circle of literary stars; and Lady Morgan, who met her years 
afterwards in Paris, had nothing more interesting to record than that 
she had grown “immensely fat,”--an unpoetic and unworthy thing to do. 
“For when corpulence, which is a gift of evil, cometh upon age, then 


are vanished the days of romance and of stirring deeds.” 


Yet sentiment, if not romance, clung illusively to the literary lady, 
even when she surrendered nothing to persuasion. Strange shadowy 
stories of courtship are told with pathetic simplicity. Miss Carter, 


“when she had nearly attained the mature age of thirty,” was wooed 


by a nameless gentleman of unexceptionable character, whom “she was 
induced eventually to refuse, in consequence of his having written 

some verses, of the nature of which she disapproved.” Whether these 
verses were improper (perish the thought!) or merely ill-advised, we 

shall never know; but as the rejected suitor “expressed ever after a 

strong sense of Miss Carter’s handsome behaviour to him,” there seems 

to have been on his part something perilously akin to acquiescence. “I 
wonder,” says the wise Elizabeth Bennet, “who first discovered the 

efficacy of poetry in driving away love.” It is a pleasure to turn from 

such uncertainties to the firm outlines and providential issues of 

Miss Hannah More’s early attachment. When the wealthy Mr. Turner, who 
had wooed and won the lady, manifested an unworthy reluctance to marry 
her, she consented to receive, in lieu of his heart and hand, an income 

of two hundred pounds a year, which enabled her to give up teaching, 

and commence author at the age of twenty-two. The wedding day had been 
fixed, the wedding dress was made, but the wedding bells were never 

rung, and the couple--like the lovers in the story-books--lived happily 

ever after. The only measure of retaliation which Miss More permitted 
herself was to send Mr. Turner a copy of every book and of every tract 

she wrote; while that gentleman was often heard to say, when the tracts 
came thick and fast, that Providence had overruled his desire to make 

so admirable a lady his wife, because she was destined for higher 


things. 


It was reserved for the Lichfield Swan to work the miracle of 

miracles, and rob love of inconstancy. She was but eighteen when she 
inspired a passion “as fervent as it was lasting” in the breast of 

Colonel Taylor, mentioned by discreet biographers as Colonel T. The 
young man being without income, Mr. Seward, who was not altogether 
an ass, declined the alliance; and when, four years later, a timely 
inheritance permitted a renewal of the suit, Miss Seward had wearied of 
her lover. Colonel Taylor accordingly married another young woman; but 
the remembrance of the Swan, and an unfortunate habit he had acquired 
of openly bewailing her loss, “clouded with gloom the first years of 

their married life.” The patient Mrs. Taylor became in time so deeply 
interested in the object of her husband’s devotion that she opened a 
correspondence with Miss Seward,--who was the champion letter-writer 
of England,--repeatedly sought to make her acquaintance, and “with 


melancholy enthusiasm was induced to invest her with all the charms 


imagination could devise, or which had been lavished upon her by 


description.” 


This state of affairs lasted thirty years, at the end of which time 
Colonel Taylor formed the desperate resolution of going to Lichfield, 
and seeing his beloved one again. He went, he handed the parlour-maid 
a prosaic card; and while Miss Seward--a stoutish, middle-aged, lame 
lady--was adjusting her cap and kerchief, he strode into the hall, cast 
one impassioned glance up the stairway, and rapidly left the house. 
When asked by his wife why he had not stayed, he answered solemnly: 
“The gratification must have been followed by pain and regret that 
would have punished the temerity of the attempt. I had no sooner 
entered the house than I became sensible of the perilous state of my 


feelings, and fled with precipitation.” 


And the Swan was fifty-two! Well may we sigh over the days when the 
Literary Lady not only was petted and praised, not only was the bulwark 
of Church and State; but when she accomplished the impossible, and 


kindled in man’s inconstant heart an inextinguishable flame. 


SEA LONGING 
from The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
Rivers to the Sea, by Sara Teasdale 


A THOUSAND miles beyond this sun-steeped wall 
Somewhere the waves creep cool along the sand, 
The ebbing tide forsakes the listless land 

With the old murmur, long and musical; 

The windy waves mount up and curve and fall, 
And round the rocks the foam blows up like snow,-- 
Tho’ Iam inland far, I hear and know, 

For I was born the sea’s eternal thrall. 

I would that I were there and over me 


The cold insistence of the tide would roll, 


Quenching this burning thing men call the soul,-- 
Then with the ebbing I should drift and be 
Less than the smallest shell along the shoal, 


Less than the sea-gulls calling to the sea. 


THE AUTUMN AFTER NEXT 


By MARGARET ST. CLAIR 


_Being a wizard missionary to 
the Free’l needed more than 


magic--it called for a miracle!_ 


[Transcriber's Note: This etext was produced from 
Worlds of If Science Fiction, January 1960. 
Extensive research did not uncover any evidence that 


the U.S. copyright on this publication was renewed. ] 


The spell the Free'l were casting ought to have drawn the moon down 
from the heavens, made water run uphill, and inverted the order of the 
seasons. But, since they had got broor's blood instead of newt's, were 
using alganon instead of vervet juice, and were three days later than 


the solstice anyhow, nothing happened. 


Neeshan watched their antics with a bitter smile. 


He'd tried hard with them. The Free'l were really a challenge to 
evangelical wizardry. They had some natural talent for magic, as was 
evinced by the frequent attempts they made to perform it, and they were 
interested in what he told them about its capacities. But they simply 
wouldn't take the trouble to do it right. 


How long had they been stamping around in their circle, anyhow? Since 
early moonset, and it was now almost dawn. No doubt they would go on 


stamping all next day, if not interrupted. It was time to call a halt. 


Neeshan strode into the middle of the circle. Rhn, the village chief, 


looked up from his drumming. 

"Go away,” he said. "You'll spoil the charm." 

"What charm? Can't you see by now, Rhn, that it isn't going to work?" 
"Of course it will. It just takes time." 

"Hell it will. Hell it does. Watch." 

Neeshan pushed Rhn to one side and squatted down in the center of the 
circle. From the pockets of his black robe he produced stylus, dragon's 
blood, oil of anointing, and salt. 

He drew a design on the ground with the stylus, dropped dragon's blood 
at the corners of the parallelogram, and touched the inner cusps with 
the oil. Then, sighting carefully at the double red and white sun, 


which was just coming up, he touched the _outer_ cusps with salt. An 


intense smoke sprang up. 


When the smoke died away, a small lizardlike creature was visible in 


the parallelogram. 


"Tell the demon what you want," Neeshan ordered the Free’l. 


The Free'l hesitated. They had few wants, after all, which was one of 
the things that made teaching them magic difficult. 


"Two big dyla melons," one of the younger ones said at last. 


"A new andana necklace,” said another. 


"A tooter like the one you have," said Rhn, who was ambitious. 


"Straw for a new roof on my hut," said one of the older females. 


"That's enough for now,” Neeshan interrupted. "The demon can't bring 
you a tooter, Rhn--you have to ask another sort of demon for that. The 


other things he can get. Sammel, to work!" 


The lizard in the parallelogram twitched its tail. It disappeared, and 
returned almost immediately with melons, a handsome necklace, and an 


enormous heap of straw. 


"Can I go now?" it asked. 


"Yes." Neeshan turned to the Free'l, who were sharing the dyla melons 
out around their circle. "You see? _That's_ how it ought to be. You 


cast a spell. You're careful with it. And it works. Right away." 


"When you do it, it works,” Rhn answered. 


"Magic works when _anybody_ does it. But you have to do it right." 


Rhn raised his mud-plastered shoulders in a shrug. "It's such a lot 
of dreeze, doing it that way. Magic ought to be fun." He walked away, 


munching on a slice of the melon the demon had brought. 


Neeshan stared after him, his eyes hot. "Dreeze" was a Free'l word that 
referred originally to the nasal drip that accompanied that race's 
virulent head colds. It had been extended to mean almost anything 
annoying. The Free'l, who spent much of their time sitting in the rain, 


had a lot of colds in the head. 


Wasn't there anything to be done with these people? Even the simplest 


spell was too dreezish for them to bother with. 


He was getting a headache. He'd better perform a headache-removing 


spell. 


He retired to the hut the Free'l had assigned to him. The spell worked, 
of course, but it left him feeling soggy and dispirited. He was still 
standing in the hut, wondering what he should do next, when his big 


black-and-gold tooter in the corner gave a faint "woof." That meant 


headquarters wanted to communicate with him. 


Neeshan carefully aligned the tooter, which is basically a sort of lens 
for focusing neural force, with the rising double suns. He moved his 
couch out into a parallel position and lay down on it. In a minute or 


two he was deep in a cataleptic trance. 


The message from headquarters was long, circuitous, and couched in the 
elaborate, ego-caressing ceremonial of high magic, but its gist was 


clear enough. 


"Your report received," it boiled down to. "We are glad to hear that 

you are keeping on with the Free'l. We do not expect you to succeed 
with them--none of the other magical missionaries we have sent out ever 
has. But if you _should_ succeed, by any chance, you would get your 
senior warlock's rating immediately. It would be no exaggeration, in 
fact, to say that the highest offices in the Brotherhood would be open 


to you." 


Neeshan came out of his trance. His eyes were round with wonder and 
cupidity. His senior warlock’s rating--why, he wasn't due to get that 
for nearly four more six hundred-and-five-day years. And the highest 
offices in the Brotherhood--that could mean anything. Anything! He 
hadn't realized the Brotherhood set such store on converting the 
Free'l. Well, now, a reward like that was worth going to some trouble 


for. 


Neeshan sat down on his couch, his elbows on his knees, his fists 


pressed against his forehead, and tried to think. 


The Free'l liked magic, but they were lazy. Anything that involved 
accuracy impressed them as dreezish. And they didn’t want anything. 
That was the biggest difficulty. Magic had nothing to offer them. He 


had never, Neeshan thought, heard one of the Free'l express a want. 


Wait, though. There was Rhn. 


He had shown a definite interest in Neeshan's tooter. Something in its 
intricate, florid black-and-gold curves seemed to fascinate him. True, 

he hadn't been interested in it for its legitimate uses, which were to 

extend and develop a magician's spiritual power. He probably thought 
that having it would give him more prestige and influence among his 
people. But for one of the Free'l to say "I wish I had that" about 

anything whatever meant that he could be worked on. Could the tooter be 


used as a bribe? 


Neeshan sighed heavily. Getting a tooter was painful and laborious. A 
tooter was carefully fitted to an individual magician’s personality; in 

a sense, it was a part of his personality, and if Neeshan let Rhn have 
his tooter, he would be letting him have a part of himself. But the 


stakes were enormous. 


Neeshan got up from his couch. It had begun to rain, but he didn't want 
to spend time performing a rain-repelling spell. He wanted to find Rhn. 


Rhn was standing at the edge of the swamp, luxuriating in the downpour. 
The mud had washed from his shoulders, and he was already sniffing. 


Neeshan came to the point directly. 


"I'll give you my tooter,” he said, almost choking over the words, "if 


you'll do a spell--a simple spell, mind you--exactly right." 


Rhn hesitated. Neeshan felt an impulse to kick him. Then he said, 
"Well..." 


Neeshan began his instructions. It wouldn't do for him to help Rhn too 
directly, but he was willing to do everything reasonable. Rhn listened, 


scratching himself in the armpits and sneezing from time to time. 


After Neeshan had been through the directions twice, Rhn stopped him. 
"No, don't bother telling me again--it's just more dreeze. Give me the 
materials and I'll show you. Don't forget, you're giving me the tooter 


for this." 


He started off, Neeshan after him, to the latter's hut. While Neeshan 
looked on tensely, Rhn began going through the actions Neeshan had 
told him. Half-way through the first decad, he forgot. He inverted 

the order of the hand-passes, sprinkled salt on the wrong point, and 
mispronounced the names in the invocation. When he pulled his hands 


apart at the end, only a tiny yellow flame sprang up. 


Neeshan cursed bitterly. Rhn, however, was delighted. "Look at that, 
will you!" he exclaimed, clapping his chapped, scabby little hands 


together. "It worked! I'll take the tooter home with me now." 
"The tooter? For _that_? You didn't do the spell right." 


Rhn stared at him indignantly. "You mean, you're not going to give me 
the tooter after all the trouble I went to? I only did it as a favor, 


really. Neeshan, I think it's very mean of you." 
"Try the spell again." 


"Oh, dreeze. You're too impatient. You never give anything time to 


work." 
He got up and walked off. 


For the next few days, everybody in the village avoided Neeshan. They 
all felt sorry for Rhn, who'd worked so hard, done everything he was 
told to, and been cheated out of his tooter by Neeshan. In the end 

the magician, cursing his own weakness, surrendered the tooter to 
Rhn. The accusatory atmosphere in the normally indifferent Free'l was 


intolerable. 


But now what was he to do? He'd given up his tooter--he had to ask 
Rhn to lend it to him when he wanted to contact headquarters--and the 
senior rating was no nearer than before. His head ached constantly, 

and all the spells he performed to cure the pain left him feeling 


wretchedly tired out. 


Magic, however, is an art of many resources, not all of them savory. 


Neeshan, in his desperation, began to invoke demons more disreputable 


than those he would ordinarily have consulted. In effect, he turned for 


help to the magical underworld. 


His thuggish informants were none too consistent. One demon told him 
one thing, another something else. The consensus, though, was that 
while there was nothing the Free'l actually wanted enough to go to any 
trouble for it (they didn't even want to get rid of their nasal drip, 

for example--in a perverse way they were proud of it), there _was_ one 


thing they disliked intensely--Neeshan himself. 


The Free'l thought, the demons reported, that he was inconsiderate, 
tactless, officious, and a crashing bore. They regarded him as the 
psychological equivalent of the worst case of dreeze ever known, 


carried to the nth power. They wished he'd drop dead or hang himself. 


Neeshan dismissed the last of the demons. His eyes had begun to shine. 
The Free'l thought he was a nuisance, did they? They thought he was the 
most annoying thing they'd encountered in the course of their racial 


history? Good. Fine. Splendid. Then he'd _really_ annoy them. 


He'd have to watch out for poison, of course. But in the end, they'd 
turn to magic to get rid of him. They'd have to. And then he'd have 
them. They'd be caught. 


One act of communal magic that really worked and they'd be sold on 


magic. He'd be sure of his senior rating. 


Neeshan began his campaign immediately. Where the Free'l were, there 
was he. He was always on hand with unwanted explanations, hypercritical 


objections, and maddening "wouldn't-it-be-betters." 


Whereas earlier in his evangelical mission he had confined himself to 
pointing out how much easier magic would make life for the Free'l, he 
now counciled and advised them on every phase of their daily routine, 
from mud-smearing to rain-sitting, and from the time they got up until 
they went to bed. He even pursued them with advice _after_ they got 


into bed, and told them how to run their sex lives--advice which the 


Free'l, who set quite as much store by their sex lives as anybody does, 


resented passionately. 


But most of all he harped on their folly in putting up with nasal drip, 
and instructed them over and over again in the details of a charm--a 
quite simple charm--for getting rid of it. The charm would, he informed 
them, work equally well against anything--_or person_--that they found 


annoying. 


The food the Free'l brought him began to have a highly peculiar taste. 
Neeshan grinned and hung a theriacal charm, a first-class antidote 

to poison, around his neck. The Free'l's distaste for him bothered 
him, naturally, but he could stand it. When he had repeated the 
anti-annoyance charm to a group of Free'l last night, he had noticed 


that Rhn was listening eagerly. It wouldn't be much longer now. 


On the morning of the day before the equinox, Neeshan was awakened from 
sleep by an odd prickling sensation in his ears. It was a sensation 

he'd experienced only once before in his life, during his novitiate, 

and it took him a moment to identify it. Then he realized what it was. 


Somebody was casting a spell against him. 
At last! At last! It had worked! 


Neeshan put on his robe and hurried to the door of the hut. The day 
seemed remarkably overcast, almost like night, but that was caused by 


the spell. This one happened to involve the optic nerves. 


He began to grope his way cautiously toward the village center. He 
didn’t want the Free'l to see him and get suspicious, but he did want 

to have the pleasure of seeing them cast their first accurate spell. 

(He was well protected against wind-damage from it, of course.) When 


he was almost at the center, he took cover behind a hut. He peered out. 


They were doing it _right_. Oh, what a satisfaction! Neeshan felt his 
chest expand with pride. And when the spell worked, when the big wind 
swooped down and blew him away, the Free'l would certainly receive a 
second magical missionary more kindly. Neeshan might even come back, 


well disguised, himself. 


The ritual went on. The dancers made three circles to the left, 

three circles to the right. Cross over, and all sprinkle salt on the 
interstices of the star Rhn had traced on the ground with the point of 
a knife. Back to the circle. One to the left, one to right, while Rhn, 


in the center of the circle, dusted over the salt with--with _what_? 


"Hey!" Neeshan yelled in sudden alarm. "Not brimstone! Watch out! 


You're not doing it ri--" 
g 


His chest contracted suddenly, as if a large, stony hand had seized 

his thorax above the waist. He couldn't breathe, he couldn't think, 

he couldn't even say "Ouch!" It felt as if his chest--no, his whole 
body--was being compressed in on itself and turning into something as 


hard as stone. 


He tried to wave his tiny, heavy arms in a counter-charm; he couldn't 
even inhale. The last emotion he experienced was one of bitterness. He 


might have _known_ the Free'l couldn't get anything right. 


The Free'l take a dim view of the small stone image that now stands in 
the center of their village. It is much too heavy for them to move, and 
while it is not nearly so much of a nuisance as Neeshan was when he was 
alive, it inconveniences them. They have to make a detour around it 


when they do their magic dances. 


They still hope, though, that the spells they are casting to get rid of 
him will work eventually. If he doesn't go away this autumn, he will 
the autumn after next. They have a good deal of faith in magic, when 


you come right down to it. And patience is their long suit. 


End of Project Gutenberg's The Autumn After Next, by Margaret St. Clair 


THE MISSING WILL 
by Agatha Christie 


Hercule Poirot Solves an Extraordinary Case 


[Project Gutenberg Transcriber’s Note: 
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The Blue Book Magazine.] 


The problem presented to us by Miss Violet Marsh made a rather 
pleasant change from our usual routine work. Poirot had received a 
brisk and businesslike note from the lady asking for an appointment, 
and he had replied, asking her to call upon him at eleven o’clock the 
following day. 


She arrived punctually—a tall, handsome young woman, plainly but 
neatly dressed, with an assured and businesslike manner—clearly, a 

young woman who meant to get on in the world. Iam nota great admirer 
of the so-called New Woman myself, and in spite of her good looks, I 


was not particularly prepossessed in her favor. 


“My business is of a somewhat unusual nature, M. Poirot,” she began, 
after she had accepted a chair. “I had better begin at the beginning 


and tell you the whole story.” 
“If you please, mademoiselle.” 


“Tam an orphan. My father was one of two brothers, sons of a small 
yeoman farmer in Devonshire. The farm was a poor one, and the eldest 
brother, Andrew, emigrated to Australia, where he did very well 
indeed, and by means of successful speculation in land became a very 
rich man. The younger brother, Roger, my father, had no leanings 
toward the agricultural life. He managed to educate himself a little, 

and obtained a post as a clerk in a small firm. He married slightly 

above him; my mother was the daughter of a poor artist. My father died 
when I was six years old. When I was fourteen, my mother followed him 
to the grave. My only living relation then was my Uncle Andrew, who 
had recently returned from Australia and bought a small place in his 


native county, Crabtree Manor. He was exceedingly kind to his 


brother’s orphan child, took me to live with him, and treated me in 


every way as though I were his own daughter. 


“Crabtree Manor,” she pursued, “in spite of its name, is really only 

an old farmhouse. Farming was in my uncle’s blood, and he was 
intensely interested in various modern farming experiments. Although 
kindness itself to me, he had certain peculiar and deeply rooted ideas 

as to the upbringing of women. Himself a man of little or no 
education, though possessing remarkable shrewdness, he placed little 
value on what he called “book knowledge.’ He was especially opposed to 
the education of women. In his opinion, girls should learn practical 
housework and dairy work, be useful about the home, and have as little 
to do with book-learning as possible. He proposed to bring me up on 


these lines, to my bitter disappointment. 


“T rebelled frankly. I knew that I possessed a good brain, and had 
absolutely no talent for domestic duties. My uncle and I had many 
bitter arguments on the subject, for though much attached to each 
other, we were both self-willed. I was lucky enough to win a 
scholarship, and up to a certain point was successful in getting my 
own way. The crisis arose when I resolved to go to Girton. [hada 
little money of my own, left me by my mother, and I was quite 
determined to make the best use of the gifts God had given me. I had 
one long final argument with my uncle. He put the facts plainly before 
me. He had no other relations, and he had intended me to be his sole 
heiress. As I have told you, he was a very rich man. If] persisted in 
these ‘newfangled notions’ of mine, however, I need look for nothing 
from him. I remained polite, but firm. I should always be deeply 
attached to him, but I must lead my own life. We parted on that note. 
“You fancy your brains, my girl,’ were his last words. ‘I’ve no 
book-learning, but for all that, I'll pit mine against yours any day. 


We'll see what we shall see.’ 


“That was nine years ago. I have stayed with him for a week-end 
occasionally, and our relations were perfectly amicable, though his 
views remained unaltered. He never referred to my having matriculated, 


nor to my B. Sc. For the last three years his health has been failing, 


and a month ago he died. Iam now coming to the point of my visit. My 
uncle left a most extraordinary will. By its terms, Crabtree Manor and 
its contents are to be at my disposal for a year from his 

death—‘during which time my clever niece may prove her wits,’ the 
actual words run. At the end of that period, ‘my wits having proved 
better than hers,’ the house and all my uncle’s large fortune pass to 


various charitable institutions.” 


“That is a little hard on you, mademoiselle,” commented Poirot, 


“seeing that you were Mr. Marsh’s only blood relation.” 

“I do not look on it in that way. Uncle Andrew warned me fairly, and I 
chose my own path. Since I would not fall in with his wishes, he was 

at perfect liberty to leave his money to whom he pleased.” 


“Was the will drawn up by a lawyer?” 


“No; it was written on a printed will-form and witnessed by the man 


>) 


and his wife who lived in the house and looked after my uncle.’ 


“There might be a possibility of upsetting such a will?” 


“I would not even attempt to do such a thing.” 


“You regard it, then, as a sporting challenge on the part of your 


uncle?” 


“That is exactly how I look upon it.” 


“It bears that interpretation, certainly,” said Poirot thoughtfully. 
“Somewhere in this rambling old manor house your uncle has concealed 
either a sum of money in notes, or possibly a second will, and has 


given you a year in which to exercise your ingenuity to find it.” 


“Exactly, M. Poirot, and Iam paying you the compliment of assuming 


that your ingenuity will be greater than mine.” 


“Eh, eh! But that is very charming of you. My gray cells are at your 


disposal. You have made no search yourself?” 


“Only a cursory one, but I have too much respect for my uncle’s 


undoubted abilities to fancy that the task will be an easy one.” 


“Have you the will, or a copy of it with you?” 


Miss Marsh handed a document across the table. Poirot ran through it, 


nodding to himself. 


“Made three years ago. Dated March 25, and the time is given 
also—eleven a. m.—that is very suggestive. It narrows the field of 
search. Assuredly it is another will we have to seek for. A will made 
even half an hour later would upset this. _Eh bien_, mademoiselle, it 
is a problem charming and ingenious that you have presented to me 
here. I shall have all the pleasure in the world in solving it for 

you. Granted that your uncle was a man of ability, his gray cells 


cannot have been of the quality of Hercule Poirot’s!” 


(Really, Poirot’s vanity is blatant!) 


“Fortunately, I have nothing of moment on hand at the minute. Hastings 
and I will go down to Crabtree Manor tonight. The man and wife who 


attended on your uncle are still there, I presume?” 


“Yes, their name is Baker.” 


The following morning saw us started on the hunt proper. We had 
arrived late the night before. Mr. and Mrs. Baker, having received a 
telegram from Miss Marsh, were expecting us. They were a pleasant 
couple, the man gnarled and pink-cheeked like a shriveled pippin, and 


his wife a woman of vast proportions and true Devonshire calm. 


Tired with our journey, including an eight-mile drive from the 
station, we had retired at once to bed after a supper of roast 

chicken, apple pie and Devonshire cream. We had now disposed of an 
excellent breakfast, and were sitting in a small paneled room which 


had been the late Mr. Marsh’s study and living-room. A roll-top desk 


stuffed with papers, all neatly docketed, stood against the wall, and 
a big leather armchair showed plainly that it had been its owner’s 
constant resting-place. A big chintz-covered settee ran along the 
opposite wall, and the deep low window-seats were covered with the 


same faded chintz of an old-fashioned pattern. 


“Eh bien, mon ami_,” said Poirot, lighting one of his tiny 

cigarettes, “we must map out our plan of campaign. Already I have made 
a rough survey of the house, but I am of opinion that any due will be 
found in this room. We shall have to go through the documents in the 
desk with meticulous care. Naturally I do not expect to find the will 
among them, but it is likely that some apparently innocent paper may 
conceal the clue to its hiding-place. But first we must have a little 


information. Ring the bell, I pray of you.” 


I did so. While we were waiting for it to be answered, Poirot walked 


up and down, looking about him approvingly. 


“A man of method, this Mr. Marsh. See how neatly the packets of papers 
are docketed; and the key to each drawer has its ivory label—so has 

the key of the china-cabinet on the wall. And see with what precision 
the china within is arranged! It rejoices the heart. Nothing here 


offends the eye—” 


He came to an abrupt pause, as his eye was caught by the key of the 
desk itself, to which a dirty envelope was affixed. Poirot frowned at 
it, and withdrew it from the lock. On it were scrawled the words “_Key 
of Roll-top Desk_” in a crabbed handwriting quite unlike the neat 


superscriptures on the other keys. 


“An alien note,” said Poirot, frowning. “I could swear that here we 
have no longer the personality of Mr. Marsh. But who else has been in 
the house? Only Miss Marsh; and she, if I mistake not, is also a young 
lady of method and order.” 


Baker came in answer to the bell. 


“Will you fetch Madame your wife and answer a few questions?” 


Baker departed, and in a few moments returned with Mrs. Baker, wiping 


her hands on her apron and beaming all over her face. 


In a few clear words, Poirot set forth the object of his mission. The 


Bakers were immediately sympathetic. 


“Us don’t want to see Miss Violet done out of what’s hers,” declared 


the woman. “Cruel hard, ’twould be, for hospitals to get it all.” 


Poirot proceeded with his questions. Yes, Mr. and Mrs. Baker 
remembered perfectly witnessing the will. Baker had previously been 


sent into the neighboring town to get two printed will-forms. 
“Two?” said Poirot sharply. 


“Yes sir, for safety like, I suppose, in case he should spoil one—and 


sure enough, so he did do. Us had signed one—” 
“What time of day was that?” 
Baker scratched his head, but his wife was quicker. 


“Why, to be sure, I'd just put the milk on for the cocoa at eleven. 
Don’t ee remember? It had all boiled over on the stove when us got 


back to kitchen.” 
“And afterward?” 


“Twould be about an hour later. Us had to go in again. ‘P’ve made a 
mistake,’ says old Master, ‘—had to tear the whole thing up. P’ll 
trouble you to sign again.’ And us did. And afterward Master give us a 
tidy sum of money each. ‘I’ve left you nothing in my will,’ says he, 
‘but each year I live, you'll have this to be a nest-egg when I’m 


gone;’ and sure enough, so he did.” 


Poirot reflected. 


“After you had signed the second time, what did Mr. Marsh do? Do you 


know?” 


“Went out to the village to pay tradesmen’s books.” 


That did not seem very promising. Poirot tried another tack. He held 
out the key of the desk. 


“Is that your master’s writing?” 


I may have imagined it, but I fancied that a moment or two elapsed 


before Baker replied: “Yes sir, it is.” 
“He’s lying,” I thought. “But why?” 


“Has your master let the house? Have there been any strangers in it 


during the last three years?” 

“No sir.” 

“No visitors?” 

“Only Miss Violet.” 

“No strangers of any kind been inside this room?” 

“No sir.” 

“You forget the workmen, Jim,” his wife reminded him. 

“Workmen?” Poirot wheeled round on her. “What workmen?” 

The woman explained that about two years and a half ago workmen had 
been in the house to do certain repairs. She was quite vague as to 

what the repairs were. Her view seemed to be that the whole thing was 


a fad of her master’s, and quite unnecessary. Part of the time the 


workmen had been in the study, but what they had done there she could 


not say, as her master had not let either of them into the room while 
the work was in progress. Unfortunately they could not remember the 


name of the firm employed, beyond the fact that it was a Plymouth one. 


“We progress, Hastings,” said Poirot, rubbing his hands, as the Bakers 
left the room. “Clearly he made a second will, and then had workmen 
from Plymouth in to make a suitable hiding-place. Instead of wasting 
time, taking up the floor and tapping the walls, we will go to 
Plymouth.” 


With a little trouble we were able to get the information we wanted. 


And after one or two essays, we found the firm employed by Mr. Marsh. 


Their employees had all been with them many years, and it was easy to 
find the two men who had worked under Mr. Marsh’s orders. They 
remembered the job perfectly. Among various other minor jobs, they had 
taken up one of the bricks of the old-fashioned fireplace, made a 

cavity beneath, and so cut the brick that it was impossible to see the 
joint. By pressing on the second brick from the end, the whole thing 

was raised. It had been quite a complicated piece of work, and the old 
gentleman had been very fussy about it. Our informant was a man called 
Coghan, a big, gaunt man with a grizzled mustache. He seemed an 


intelligent fellow. 


We returned to Crabtree Manor in high spirits, and locking the study 
door, proceeded to put our newly acquired knowledge into effect. It 
was impossible to see any sign on the bricks, but when we pressed in 


the manner indicated, a deep cavity was at once disclosed. 
Eagerly Poirot plunged in his hand. Suddenly his face fell from 
complacent elation to consternation. All he held was a charred 
fragment of stiff paper. But for it, the cavity was empty. 


“ Sacré_,” cried Poirot angrily. “Some one has been here before us!” 


We examined the scrap of paper anxiously. Clearly it was a fragment of 


what we sought. A portion of Baker’s signature remained, but no 


indication of what the terms of the will had been. 


Poirot sat back on his heels. 


“I understand it not,” he growled. “Who destroyed this? And what was 


their object?” 


“The Bakers?” I suggested. 


“ Pourquoi?_ Neither will makes any provision for them, and they are 
more likely to be kept on with Miss Marsh than if the place became the 
property of a hospital. How could it be to anyone’s advantage to 
destroy the will? The hospitals benefit, yes; but one cannot suspect 


institutions!” 


“Perhaps the old man changed his mind and destroyed it himself,” I 
suggested. 


Poirot rose to his feet, dusting his knees with his usual care. 


“That may be,” he admitted. “One of your more sensible observations, 
Hastings. Well, we can do no more here. We have done all that mortal 
man can do. We have successfully pitted our wits against the late 
Andrew Marsh, but unfortunately his niece is no better off for our 


»” 
SUCCESS. 


By driving to the station at once, we were just able to catch a train 
to London, though not the principal express. Poirot was sad and 
dissatisfied. For my part, I was tired and dozed in a corner. 
Suddenly, as we were just moving out of Taunton, Poirot uttered a 
piercing squeal. 
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“ Vite_, Hastings! Awake and jump. But jump, I say! 


Before I knew where I was, we were standing on the platform, 
bareheaded and minus our valises, while the train disappeared into the 


night. I was furious, but Poirot paid no attention. 


“Imbecile that I have been!” he cried. “Triple imbecile! Not again 


will I vaunt my little gray cells!” 


“That’s a good job, at any rate,” I said grumpily. “But what is this 


all about?” 


As usual, when following out his own ideas, he paid absolutely no 


attention to me. 


“The tradesmen’s books, I have left them entirely out of account! Yes, 
but where? Where? Never mind, I cannot be mistaken. We must return at 


” 
once. 


Easier said than done. We managed to get a slow train to Exeter, and 
there Poirot hired a car. We arrived back at Crabtree Manor in the 
small hours of the morning. I pass over the bewilderment of the Bakers 
when we had at last aroused them. Paying no attention to anybody, 


Poirot strode at once to the study. 


“I have been, not a triple imbecile, but thirty-six times one, my 
friend,” he deigned to remark. “Now, behold!” 


Going straight to the desk, he drew out the key, and detached the 
envelope from it. I stared at him stupidly. How could he possibly hope 
to find a big will-form in that tiny envelope? With great care he cut 
open the envelope, laying it out flat. Then he lighted the fire and 

held the plain inside surface of the envelope to the flame. In a few 


minutes faint characters began to appear. 

“Look!” cried Poirot in triumph. 

I looked. There were just a few lines of faint writing stating briefly 
that he left everything to his niece Violet Marsh. It was dated March 
25, twelve-thirty p. m., and witnessed by Albert Pike, confectioner, 


and Jessie Pike, married woman. 


“But is it legal?” I gasped. 


“As far as I know, there is no law against writing your will in a 

blend of disappearing and sympathetic ink. The intention of the 
testator is clear, and the beneficiary is his only living relation. 

But the cleverness of him! He foresaw every step that a searcher would 
take, that I, miserable imbecile, took! He gets two will-forms, makes 
the servants sign twice, then sallies out with his will written on the 
inside of a dirty envelope, and a fountain pen containing his little 
ink-mixture. On some excuse he gets the confectioner and his wife to 
sign their names under his own signature; then he ties it to the key 
of his desk and chuckles to himself. If his niece sees through his 

little ruse, she will have justified her choice of life and elaborate 


education and be thoroughly welcome to his money.” 


“She didn’t see through it, did she?” I said slowly. “It seems rather 


unfair. The old man really won.” 


“But no, Hastings! It is_your_ wits that go astray. Miss Marsh proved 
the astuteness of her wits and the value of the higher education for 
women by at once putting the matter in_my_ hands. Always employ the 


expert! She has amply proved her right to the money.” 


I wonder—I very much wonder what old Andrew Marsh would have thought! 


A VENETIAN NIGHT’S ENTERTAINMENT 
from The Project Gutenberg EBook of 

The Early Short Fiction of Edith Wharton, 

Part 2 


December 1903 


This is the story that, in the dining-room of the old Beacon Street 
house (now the Aldebaran Club), Judge Anthony Bracknell, of the famous 
East India firm of Bracknell & Saulsbee, when the ladies had withdrawn 


to the oval parlour (and Maria’s harp was throwing its gauzy web of 


sound across the Common), used to relate to his grandsons, about the 


year that Buonaparte marched upon Moscow. 


“Him Venice!” said the Lascar with the big earrings; and Tony Bracknell, 
leaning on the high gunwale of his father’s East Indiaman, the Hepzibah 
B., saw far off, across the morning sea, a faint vision of towers and 


domes dissolved in golden air. 


It was a rare February day of the year 1760, and a young Tony, newly 

of age, and bound on the grand tour aboard the crack merchantman of old 
Bracknell’s fleet, felt his heart leap up as the distant city trembled 

into shape. VENICE! The name, since childhood, had been a magician’s 
wand to him. In the hall of the old Bracknell house at Salem there hung 

a series of yellowing prints which Uncle Richard Saulsbee had brought 
home from one of his long voyages: views of heathen mosques and palaces, 
of the Grand Turk’s Seraglio, of St. Peter’s Church in Rome; and, in 

a corner--the corner nearest the rack where the old flintlocks hung--a 

busy merry populous scene, entitled: ST. MARK’S SQUARE IN VENICE. This 
picture, from the first, had singularly taken little Tony’s fancy. His 
unformulated criticism on the others was that they lacked action. 

True, in the view of St. Peter’s an experienced-looking gentleman in 

a full-bottomed wig was pointing out the fairly obvious monument to a 
bashful companion, who had presumably not ventured to raise his eyes to 
it; while, at the doors of the Seraglio, a group of turbaned infidels 

observed with less hesitancy the approach of a veiled lady on a camel. 

But in Venice so many things were happening at once--more, Tony was 
sure, than had ever happened in Boston in a twelve-month or in Salem in 

a long lifetime. For here, by their garb, were people of every nation 

on earth, Chinamen, Turks, Spaniards, and many more, mixed with a 
parti-coloured throng of gentry, lacqueys, chapmen, hucksters, and tall 
personages in parsons’ gowns who stalked through the crowd with an air 
of mastery, a string of parasites at their heels. And all these people 

seemed to be diverting themselves hugely, chaffering with the hucksters, 


watching the antics of trained dogs and monkeys, distributing doles 
to maimed beggars or having their pockets picked by slippery-looking 
fellows in black--the whole with such an air of ease and good-humour 
that one felt the cut-purses to be as much a part of the show as the 


tumbling acrobats and animals. 


As Tony advanced in years and experience this childish mumming lost 
its magic; but not so the early imaginings it had excited. For the old 
picture had been but the spring-board of fancy, the first step of a 
cloud-ladder leading to a land of dreams. With these dreams the name 
of Venice remained associated; and all that observation or report 
subsequently brought him concerning the place seemed, on a sober 
warranty of fact, to confirm its claim to stand midway between 

reality and illusion. There was, for instance, a slender Venice glass, 
gold-powdered as with lily-pollen or the dust of sunbeams, that, 
standing in the corner cabinet betwixt two Lowestoft caddies, seemed, 
among its lifeless neighbours, to palpitate like an impaled butterfly. 
There was, farther, a gold chain of his mother’s, spun of that same 
sun-pollen, so thread-like, impalpable, that it slipped through the 
fingers like light, yet so strong that it carried a heavy pendant which 
seemed held in air as if by magic. MAGIC! That was the word which the 
thought of Venice evoked. It was the kind of place, Tony felt, in which 
things elsewhere impossible might naturally happen, in which two and two 
might make five, a paradox elope with a syllogism, and a conclusion give 
the lie to its own premiss. Was there ever a young heart that did not, 
once and again, long to get away into such a world as that? Tony, at 
least, had felt the longing from the first hour when the axioms in 

his horn-book had brought home to him his heavy responsibilities as a 
Christian and a sinner. And now here was his wish taking shape before 
him, as the distant haze of gold shaped itself into towers and domes 


across the morning sea! 


The Reverend Ozias Mounce, Tony’s governor and bear-leader, was just 
putting a hand to the third clause of the fourth part of a sermon 

on Free-Will and Predestination as the Hepzibah B.’s anchor rattled 
overboard. Tony, in his haste to be ashore, would have made one plunge 
with the anchor; but the Reverend Ozias, on being roused from his 
lucubrations, earnestly protested against leaving his argument in 


suspense. What was the trifle of an arrival at some Papistical 


foreign city, where the very churches wore turbans like so many 

Moslem idolators, to the important fact of Mr. Mounce’s summing up his 
conclusions before the Muse of Theology took flight? He should be happy, 
he said, if the tide served, to visit Venice with Mr. Bracknell the next 


morning. 


The next morning, ha!--Tony murmured a submissive “Yes, sir,” winked at 
the subjugated captain, buckled on his sword, pressed his hat down 
with a flourish, and before the Reverend Ozias had arrived at his next 


deduction, was skimming merrily shoreward in the Hepzibah’s gig. 


A moment more and he was in the thick of it! Here was the very world of 
the old print, only suffused with sunlight and colour, and bubbling 

with merry noises. What a scene it was! A square enclosed in fantastic 
painted buildings, and peopled with a throng as fantastic: a bawling, 
laughing, jostling, sweating mob, parti-coloured, parti-speeched, 
crackling and sputtering under the hot sun like a dish of fritters over 

a kitchen fire. Tony, agape, shouldered his way through the press, aware 
at once that, spite of the tumult, the shrillness, the gesticulation, 

there was no undercurrent of clownishness, no tendency to horse-play, 

as in such crowds on market-day at home, but a kind of facetious suavity 
which seemed to include everybody in the circumference of one huge joke. 
In such an air the sense of strangeness soon wore off, and Tony was 
beginning to feel himself vastly at home, when a lift of the tide bore 

him against a droll-looking bell-ringing fellow who carried above his 


head a tall metal tree hung with sherbet-glasses. 


The encounter set the glasses spinning and three or four spun off and 
clattered to the stones. The sherbet-seller called on all the saints, 

and Tony, clapping a lordly hand to his pocket, tossed him a ducat by 
mistake for a sequin. The fellow’s eyes shot out of their orbits, 

and just then a personable-looking young man who had observed the 


transaction stepped up to Tony and said pleasantly, in English: 
“I perceive, sir, that you are not familiar with our currency.” 
“Does he want more?” says Tony, very lordly; whereat the other laughed 


and replied: “You have given him enough to retire from his business and 


open a gaming-house over the arcade.” 


Tony joined in the laugh, and this incident bridging the preliminaries, 

the two young men were presently hobnobbing over a glass of Canary in 
front of one of the coffee-houses about the square. Tony counted 

himself lucky to have run across an English-speaking companion who was 
good-natured enough to give him a clue to the labyrinth; and when he had 
paid for the Canary (in the coin his friend selected) they set out 

again to view the town. The Italian gentleman, who called himself Count 
Rialto, appeared to have a very numerous acquaintance, and was able to 
point out to Tony all the chief dignitaries of the state, the men of ton 

and ladies of fashion, as well as a number of other characters of a kind 


not openly mentioned in taking a census of Salem. 


Tony, who was not averse from reading when nothing better offered, 

had perused the “Merchant of Venice” and Mr. Otway’s fine tragedy; but 
though these pieces had given him a notion that the social usages of 
Venice differed from those at home, he was unprepared for the surprising 
appearance and manners of the great people his friend named to him. The 
gravest Senators of the Republic went in prodigious striped trousers, 
short cloaks and feathered hats. One nobleman wore a ruff and doctor’s 
gown, another a black velvet tunic slashed with rose-colour; while the 
President of the dreaded Council of Ten was a terrible strutting fellow 
with a rapier-like nose, a buff leather jerkin and a trailing scarlet 


cloak that the crowd was careful not to step on. 


It was all vastly diverting, and Tony would gladly have gone on forever; 

but he had given his word to the captain to be at the landing-place at 
sunset, and here was dusk already creeping over the skies! Tony was a 

man of honour; and having pressed on the Count a handsome damascened 
dagger selected from one of the goldsmiths’ shops in a narrow street 

lined with such wares, he insisted on turning his face toward the 
Hepzibah’s gig. The Count yielded reluctantly; but as they came out 

again on the square they were caught in a great throng pouring toward 


the doors of the cathedral. 


“They go to Benediction,” said the Count. “A beautiful sight, with many 


lights and flowers. It is a pity you cannot take a peep at it.” 


Tony thought so too, and in another minute a legless beggar had pulled 


back the leathern flap of the cathedral door, and they stood in a 

haze of gold and perfume that seemed to rise and fall on the mighty 
undulations of the organ. Here the press was as thick as without; and as 
Tony flattened himself against a pillar, he heard a pretty voice at his 


elbow:--“Oh, sir, oh, sir, your sword!” 


He turned at sound of the broken English, and saw a girl who matched the 
voice trying to disengage her dress from the tip of his scabbard. 

She wore one of the voluminous black hoods which the Venetian ladies 
affected, and under its projecting eaves her face spied out at him as 


sweet as a nesting bird. 


In the dusk their hands met over the scabbard, and as she freed herself 

a shred of her lace flounce clung to Tony’s enchanted fingers. Looking 
after her, he saw she was on the arm of a pompous-looking graybeard in 

a long black gown and scarlet stockings, who, on perceiving the 

exchange of glances between the young people, drew the lady away with a 


threatening look. 


The Count met Tony’s eye with a smile. “One of our Venetian beauties,” 
said he; “the lovely Polixena Cador. She is thought to have the finest 


eyes in Venice.” 
“She spoke English,” stammered. Tony. 


“Oh--ah--precisely: she learned the language at the Court of Saint 
James’s, where her father, the Senator, was formerly accredited as 


Ambassador. She played as an infant with the royal princes of England.” 
“And that was her father?” 


“Assuredly: young ladies of Donna Polixena’s rank do not go abroad save 


with their parents or a duenna.” 


Just then a soft hand slid into Tony’s. His heart gave a foolish bound, 
and he turned about half-expecting to meet again the merry eyes under 
the hood; but saw instead a slender brown boy, in some kind of fanciful 
page’s dress, who thrust a folded paper between his fingers and vanished 
in the throng. Tony, in a tingle, glanced surreptitiously at the Count, 


who appeared absorbed in his prayers. The crowd, at the ringing of a 
bell, had in fact been overswept by a sudden wave of devotion; and Tony 


seized the moment to step beneath a lighted shrine with his letter. 


“I am in dreadful trouble and implore your help. Polixena”--he read; 
but hardly had he seized the sense of the words when a hand fell on his 
shoulder, and a stern-looking man in a cocked hat, and bearing a kind of 


rod or mace, pronounced a few words in Venetian. 


Tony, with a start, thrust the letter in his breast, and tried to jerk 

himself free; but the harder he jerked the tighter grew the other’s 

grip, and the Count, presently perceiving what had happened, pushed 

his way through the crowd, and whispered hastily to his companion: “For 
God’s sake, make no struggle. This is serious. Keep quiet and do as I 


tell you.” 


Tony was no chicken-heart. He had something of a name for pugnacity 
among the lads of his own age at home, and was not the man to stand in 
Venice what he would have resented in Salem; but the devil of it was 
that this black fellow seemed to be pointing to the letter in his 

breast; and this suspicion was confirmed by the Count’s agitated 


whisper. 


“This is one of the agents of the Ten.--For God’s sake, no outcry.” He 
exchanged a word or two with the mace-bearer and again turned to Tony. 


“You have been seen concealing a letter about your person--” 
“And what of that?” says Tony furiously. 


“Gently, gently, my master. A letter handed to you by the page of Donna 
Polixena Cador.--A black business! Oh, a very black business! This Cador 
is one of the most powerful nobles in Venice--I beseech you, not a word, 


sir! Let me think--deliberate--” 


His hand on Tony’s shoulder, he carried on a rapid dialogue with the 


potentate in the cocked hat. 


“I am sorry, sit--but our young ladies of rank are as jealously guarded 


as the Grand Turk’s wives, and you must be answerable for this scandal. 


The best I can do is to have you taken privately to the Palazzo Cador, 
instead of being brought before the Council. I have pleaded your youth 
and inexperience”--Tony winced at this--“and I think the business may 


still be arranged.” 


Meanwhile the agent of the Ten had yielded his place to a sharp-featured 
shabby-looking fellow in black, dressed somewhat like a lawyer’s clerk, 

who laid a grimy hand on Tony’s arm, and with many apologetic gestures 
steered him through the crowd to the doors of the church. The Count held 
him by the other arm, and in this fashion they emerged on the square, 
which now lay in darkness save for the many lights twinkling under the 


arcade and in the windows of the gaming-rooms above it. 


Tony by this time had regained voice enough to declare that he would go 
where they pleased, but that he must first say a word to the mate of the 
Hepzibah, who had now been awaiting him some two hours or more at the 


landing-place. 


The Count repeated this to Tony’s custodian, but the latter shook his 


head and rattled off a sharp denial. 


“Impossible, sir,” said the Count. “I entreat you not to insist. Any 


resistance will tell against you in the end.” 


Tony fell silent. With a rapid eye he was measuring his chances of 

escape. In wind and limb he was more than a mate for his captors, and 
boyhood’s ruses were not so far behind him but he felt himself equal to 
outwitting a dozen grown men; but he had the sense to see that at a cry 
the crowd would close in on him. Space was what he wanted: a clear ten 
yards, and he would have laughed at Doge and Council. But the throng was 
thick as glue, and he walked on submissively, keeping his eye alert for 

an opening. Suddenly the mob swerved aside after some new show. Tony’s 
fist shot out at the black fellow’s chest, and before the latter could 

right himself the young New Englander was showing a clean pair of heels 
to his escort. On he sped, cleaving the crowd like a flood-tide in 
Gloucester bay, diving under the first arch that caught his eye, 

dashing down a lane to an unlit water-way, and plunging across a narrow 
hump-back bridge which landed him in a black pocket between walls. But 


now his pursuers were at his back, reinforced by the yelping mob. The 


walls were too high to scale, and for all his courage Tony’s breath came 
short as he paced the masonry cage in which ill-luck had landed him. 
Suddenly a gate opened in one of the walls, and a slip of a servant 

wench looked out and beckoned him. There was no time to weigh chances. 
Tony dashed through the gate, his rescuer slammed and bolted it, and the 


two stood in a narrow paved well between high houses. 


II 


The servant picked up a lantern and signed to Tony to follow her. They 
climbed a squalid stairway of stone, felt their way along a corridor, 

and entered a tall vaulted room feebly lit by an oil-lamp hung from 

the painted ceiling. Tony discerned traces of former splendour in his 
surroundings, but he had no time to examine them, for a figure started 
up at his approach and in the dim light he recognized the girl who was 


the cause of all his troubles. 


She sprang toward him with outstretched hands, but as he advanced her 
face changed and she shrank back abashed. 


“This is a misunderstanding--a dreadful misunderstanding,” she cried 
out in her pretty broken English. “Oh, how does it happen that you are 


here?” 


“Through no choice of my own, madam, I assure you!” retorted Tony, not 


over-pleased by his reception. 
“But why--how--how did you make this unfortunate mistake?” 


“Why, madam, if you'll excuse my candour, I think the mistake was 


yours--” 
“Mine?” 


--“in sending me a letter--” 


“YOU--a letter?” 


--“by a simpleton of a lad, who must needs hand it to me under your 


father’s very nose--” 


The girl broke in on him with a cry. “What! It was YOU who received my 
letter?” She swept round on the little maid-servant and submerged her 
under a flood of Venetian. The latter volleyed back in the same jargon, 
and as she did so, Tony’s astonished eye detected in her the doubleted 
page who had handed him the letter in Saint Mark’s. 


“What!” he cried, “the lad was this girl in disguise?” 


Polixena broke off with an irrepressible smile; but her face clouded 


instantly and she returned to the charge. 


“This wicked, careless girl--she has ruined me, she will be my undoing! 
Oh, sir, how can I make you understand? The letter was not intended 

for you--it was meant for the English Ambassador, an old friend of my 
mother’s, from whom I hoped to obtain assistance--oh, how can I ever 


excuse myself to you?” 


“No excuses are needed, madam,” said Tony, bowing; “though I am 


surprised, I own, that any one should mistake me for an ambassador.” 


Here a wave of mirth again overran Polixena’s face. “Oh, sir, you 

must pardon my poor girl’s mistake. She heard you speaking English, 
and--and--I had told her to hand the letter to the handsomest foreigner 
in the church.” Tony bowed again, more profoundly. “The English 


Ambassador,” Polixena added simply, “is a very handsome man.” 
“I wish, madam, I were a better proxy!” 


She echoed his laugh, and then clapped her hands together with a look 
of anguish. “Fool that Iam! How can I jest at such a moment? I am in 
dreadful trouble, and now perhaps I have brought trouble on you also-- 
Oh, my father! I hear my father coming!” She turned pale and leaned 


tremblingly upon the little servant. 


Footsteps and loud voices were in fact heard outside, and a moment 
later the red-stockinged Senator stalked into the room attended by 
half-a-dozen of the magnificoes whom Tony had seen abroad in the square. 
At sight of him, all clapped hands to their swords and burst into 

furious outcries; and though their jargon was unintelligible to the 
young man, their tones and gestures made their meaning unpleasantly 
plain. The Senator, with a start of anger, first flung himself on the 
intruder; then, snatched back by his companions, turned wrathfully on 
his daughter, who, at his feet, with outstretched arms and streaming 
face, pleaded her cause with all the eloquence of young distress. 
Meanwhile the other nobles gesticulated vehemently among themselves, 
and one, a truculent-looking personage in ruff and Spanish cape, stalked 
apart, keeping a jealous eye on Tony. The latter was at his wit’s 

end how to comport himself, for the lovely Polixena’s tears had 

quite drowned her few words of English, and beyond guessing that the 


magnificoes meant him a mischief he had no notion what they would be at. 


At this point, luckily, his friend Count Rialto suddenly broke in on 

the scene, and was at once assailed by all the tongues in the room. He 
pulled a long face at sight of Tony, but signed to the young man to be 
silent, and addressed himself earnestly to the Senator. The latter, at 
first, would not draw breath to hear him; but presently, sobering, 

he walked apart with the Count, and the two conversed together out of 


earshot. 


“My dear sir,” said the Count, at length turning to Tony with a 
perturbed countenance, “it is as I feared, and you are fallen into a 


great misfortune.” 


“A great misfortune! A great trap, I call it!” shouted Tony, whose 

blood, by this time, was boiling; but as he uttered the word the 
beautiful Polixena cast such a stricken look on him that he blushed up 
to the forehead. 

“Be careful,” said the Count, in a low tone. “Though his Ilustriousness 


does not speak your language, he understands a few words of it, and--” 


“So much the better!” broke in Tony; “I hope he will understand me if I 


ask him in plain English what is his grievance against me.” 


The Senator, at this, would have burst forth again; but the Count, 
stepping between, answered quickly: “His grievance against you is that 
you have been detected in secret correspondence with his daughter, the 
most noble Polixena Cador, the betrothed bride of this gentleman, the 
most illustrious Marquess Zanipolo--” and he waved a deferential hand at 


the frowning hidalgo of the cape and ruff. 


“Sir,” said Tony, “if that is the extent of my offence, it lies with 
the young lady to set me free, since by her own avowal--” but here he 
stopped short, for, to his surprise, Polixena shot a terrified glance at 


him. 


“Sir,” interposed the Count, “we are not accustomed in Venice to take 


shelter behind a lady’s reputation.” 


“No more are we in Salem,” retorted Tony in a white heat. “I was merely 


about to remark that, by the young lady’s avowal, she has never seen me 


before.” 


Polixena’s eyes signalled her gratitude, and he felt he would have died 
to defend her. 


The Count translated his statement, and presently pursued: “His 
Illustriousness observes that, in that case, his daughter’s misconduct 


has been all the more reprehensible.” 
“Her misconduct? Of what does he accuse her?” 


“Of sending you, just now, in the church of Saint Mark’s, a letter which 
you were seen to read openly and thrust in your bosom. The incident 
was witnessed by his Ilustriousness the Marquess Zanipolo, who, in 


consequence, has already repudiated his unhappy bride.” 


Tony stared contemptuously at the black Marquess. “If his 
Illustriousness is so lacking in gallantry as to repudiate a lady on so 
trivial a pretext, it is he and not I who should be the object of her 


father’s resentment.” 


“That, my dear young gentleman, is hardly for you to decide. Your only 
excuse being your ignorance of our customs, it is scarcely for you to 


advise us how to behave in matters of punctilio.” 


It seemed to Tony as though the Count were going over to his enemies, 


and the thought sharpened his retort. 


“I had supposed,” said he, “that men of sense had much the same 
behaviour in all countries, and that, here as elsewhere, a gentleman 
would be taken at his word. I solemnly affirm that the letter I was seen 
to read reflects in no way on the honour of this young lady, and has in 


fact nothing to do with what you suppose.” 


As he had himself no notion what the letter was about, this was as far 


as he dared commit himself. 


There was another brief consultation in the opposing camp, and the 
Count then said:--“We all know, sir, that a gentleman is obliged to meet 
certain enquiries by a denial; but you have at your command the means of 


immediately clearing the lady. Will you show the letter to her father?” 


There was a perceptible pause, during which Tony, while appearing to 
look straight before him, managed to deflect an interrogatory glance 
toward Polixena. Her reply was a faint negative motion, accompanied by 


unmistakable signs of apprehension. 


“Poor girl!” he thought, “she is in a worse case than I imagined, and 


whatever happens I must keep her secret.” 


He turned to the Senator with a deep bow. “I am not,” said he, “in the 


habit of showing my private correspondence to strangers.” 


The Count interpreted these words, and Donna Polixena’s father, dashing 
his hand on his hilt, broke into furious invective, while the Marquess 


continued to nurse his outraged feelings aloof. 


The Count shook his head funereally. “Alas, sir, it is as I feared. 
This is not the first time that youth and propinquity have led to fatal 


imprudence. But I need hardly, I suppose, point out the obligation 


incumbent upon you as a man of honour.” 


Tony stared at him haughtily, with a look which was meant for the 
Marquess. “And what obligation is that?” 


“To repair the wrong you have done--in other words, to marry the lady.” 


Polixena at this burst into tears, and Tony said to himself: “Why in 
heaven does she not bid me show the letter?” Then he remembered that it 
had no superscription, and that the words it contained, supposing them 
to have been addressed to himself, were hardly of a nature to disarm 
suspicion. The sense of the girl’s grave plight effaced all thought of 

his own risk, but the Count’s last words struck him as so preposterous 


that he could not repress a smile. 


“I cannot flatter myself,” said he, “that the lady would welcome this 


solution.” 


The Count’s manner became increasingly ceremonious. “Such modesty,” 
he said, “becomes your youth and inexperience; but even if it were 
justified it would scarcely alter the case, as it is always assumed in 

this country that a young lady wishes to marry the man whom her father 


has selected.” 


“But I understood just now,” Tony interposed, “that the gentleman yonder 


was in that enviable position.” 


“So he was, till circumstances obliged him to waive the privilege in 


your favour.” 


“He does me too much honour; but if a deep sense of my unworthiness 


obliges me to decline--” 


“You are still,” interrupted the Count, “labouring under a 
misapprehension. Your choice in the matter is no more to be consulted 
than the lady’s. Not to put too fine a point on it, it is necessary that 


you should marry her within the hour.” 


Tony, at this, for all his spirit, felt the blood run thin in his veins. 

He looked in silence at the threatening visages between himself and the 
door, stole a side-glance at the high barred windows of the apartment, 
and then turned to Polixena, who had fallen sobbing at her father’s 
feet. 


“And if I refuse2” said he. 


The Count made a significant gesture. “Iam not so foolish as to 
threaten a man of your mettle. But perhaps you are unaware what the 


consequences would be to the lady.” 


Polixena, at this, struggling to her feet, addressed a few impassioned 
words to the Count and her father; but the latter put her aside with an 


obdurate gesture. 


The Count turned to Tony. “The lady herself pleads for you--at what 
cost you do not guess--but as you see it is vain. In an hour his 
Illustriousness’s chaplain will be here. Meanwhile his Illustriousness 


consents to leave you in the custody of your betrothed.” 


He stepped back, and the other gentlemen, bowing with deep ceremony to 
Tony, stalked out one by one from the room. Tony heard the key turn in 


the lock, and found himself alone with Polixena. 


Ill 


The girl had sunk into a chair, her face hidden, a picture of shame 
and agony. So moving was the sight that Tony once again forgot his own 
extremity in the view of her distress. He went and kneeled beside her, 


drawing her hands from her face. 


“Oh, don’t make me look at you!” she sobbed; but it was on his bosom 
that she hid from his gaze. He held her there a breathing-space, as 
he might have clasped a weeping child; then she drew back and put him 


gently from her. 

“What humiliation!” she lamented. 

“Do you think I blame you for what has happened?” 

“Alas, was it not my foolish letter that brought you to this plight? And 
how nobly you defended me! How generous it was of you not to show the 
letter! If my father knew I had written to the Ambassador to save me 

from this dreadful marriage his anger against me would be even greater.” 
“Ah--it was that you wrote for?” cried Tony with unaccountable relief. 
“Of course--what else did you think?” 


“But is it too late for the Ambassador to save you?” 


“From YOU?” A smile flashed through her tears. “Alas, yes.” She drew 
back and hid her face again, as though overcome by a fresh wave of 


shame. 


Tony glanced about him. “IfT could wrench a bar out of that window--” 


he muttered. 


“Impossible! The court is guarded. You are a prisoner, alas.--Oh, I must 


1” 


speak 


She sprang up and paced the room. “But indeed you can scarce 


think worse of me than you do already--” 
“T think ill of you?” 


“Alas, you must! To be unwilling to marry the man my father has chosen 


for me--” 


“Such a beetle-browed lout! It would be a burning shame if you married 


»” 


him. 
“Ah, you come from a free country. Here a girl is allowed no choice.” 


“It is infamous, I say--infamous!” 


“No, no--I ought to have resigned myself, like so many others.” 
“Resigned yourself to that brute! Impossible!” 

“He has a dreadful name for violence--his gondolier has told my little 
maid such tales of him! But why do I talk of myself, when it is of you I 
should be thinking?” 


“Of me, poor child?” cried Tony, losing his head. 


“Yes, and how to save you--for I CAN save you! But every moment 


counts--and yet what I have to say is so dreadful.” 
“Nothing from your lips could seem dreadful.” 
“Ah, if he had had your way of speaking!” 


“Well, now at least you are free of him,” said Tony, a little wildly; 


but at this she stood up and bent a grave look on him. 


“No, Iam not free,” she said; “but you are, if you will do as I tell 


»” 


you. 


Tony, at this, felt a sudden dizziness; as though, from a mad flight 
through clouds and darkness, he had dropped to safety again, and the 
fall had stunned him. 


“What am I to do?” he said. 

“Look away from me, or I can never tell you.” 

He thought at first that this was a jest, but her eyes commanded him, 

and reluctantly he walked away and leaned in the embrasure of the 
window. She stood in the middle of the room, and as soon as his back 

was turned she began to speak in a quick monotonous voice, as though she 


were reciting a lesson. 


“You must know that the Marquess Zanipolo, though a great noble, is 


not a rich man. True, he has large estates, but he is a desperate 
spendthrift and gambler, and would sell his soul for a round sum of 
ready money.--If you turn round I shall not go on!--He wrangled horribly 
with my father over my dowry--he wanted me to have more than either of 
my sisters, though one married a Procurator and the other a grandee 
of Spain. But my father is a gambler too--oh, such fortunes as are 
squandered over the arcade yonder! And so--and so--don’t turn, I implore 


you--oh, do you begin to see my meaning?” 


She broke off sobbing, and it took all his strength to keep his eyes 


from her. 


“Go on,” he said. 


“Will you not understand? Oh, I would say anything to save you! You 
don’t know us Venetians--we’re all to be bought for a price. It is 

not only the brides who are marketable--sometimes the husbands sell 
themselves too. And they think you rich--my father does, and the 
others--I don’t know why, unless you have shown your money too 
freely--and the English are all rich, are they not? And--oh, oh--do you 


understand? Oh, I can’t bear your eyes!” 


She dropped into a chair, her head on her arms, and Tony in a flash was 


at her side. 


“My poor child, my poor Polixena!” he cried, and wept and clasped her. 


“You ARE rich, are you not? You would promise them a ransom?” she 


persisted. 


“To enable you to marry the Marquess?” 


“To enable you to escape from this place. Oh, I hope I may never see 
your face again.” She fell to weeping once more, and he drew away and 


paced the floor in a fever. 


Presently she sprang up with a fresh air of resolution, and pointed to a 
clock against the wall. “The hour is nearly over. It is quite true that 


my father is gone to fetch his chaplain. Oh, I implore you, be warned by 


me! There is no other way of escape.” 

“And if I do as you say--?” 

“You are safe! You are free! I stake my life on it.” 
“And you--you are married to that villain?” 


“But I shall have saved you. Tell me your name, that I may say it to 


myself when I am alone.” 

“My name is Anthony. But you must not marry that fellow.” 
“You forgive me, Anthony? You don’t think too badly of me?” 
“I say you must not marry that fellow.” 


She laid a trembling hand on his arm. “Time presses,” she adjured him, 


“and I warn you there is no other way.” 


For a moment he had a vision of his mother, sitting very upright, on a 
Sunday evening, reading Dr. Tillotson’s sermons in the best parlour at 
Salem; then he swung round on the girl and caught both her hands in his. 
“Yes, there is,” he cried, “if you are willing. Polixena, let the priest 


1” 
come. 


She shrank back from him, white and radiant. “Oh, hush, be silent!” she 


said. 


“I am no noble Marquess, and have no great estates,” he cried. “My 
father is a plain India merchant in the colony of Massachusetts--but if 


you--” 
“Oh, hush, I say! I don’t know what your long words mean. But I bless 
you, bless you, bless you on my knees!” And she knelt before him, and 


fell to kissing his hands. 


He drew her up to his breast and held her there. 


“You are willing, Polixena?” he said. 


“No, no!” She broke from him with outstretched hands. “I am not willing. 


You mistake me. I must marry the Marquess, I tell you!” 

“On my money?” he taunted her; and her burning blush rebuked him. 
“Yes, on your money,” she said sadly. 

“Why? Because, much as you hate him, you hate me still more?” 

She was silent. 

“If you hate me, why do you sacrifice yourself for me?” he persisted. 
“You torture me! And I tell you the hour is past.” 


“Let it pass. Pll not accept your sacrifice. I will not lift a finger 


to help another man to marry you.” 
“Oh, madman, madman!” she murmured. 


Tony, with crossed arms, faced her squarely, and she leaned against the 
wall a few feet off from him. Her breast throbbed under its lace and 
falbalas, and her eyes swam with terror and entreaty. 


1” 


“Polixena, I love you!” he cried. 


A blush swept over her throat and bosom, bathing her in light to the 


verge of her troubled brows. 

“I love you! I love you!” he repeated. 

And now she was on his breast again, and all their youth was in their 
lips. But her embrace was as fleeting as a bird’s poise and before he 


knew it he clasped empty air, and half the room was between them. 


She was holding up a little coral charm and laughing. “I took it from 


your fob,” she said. “It is of no value, is it? And I shall not get any 


of the money, you know.” 


She continued to laugh strangely, and the rouge burned like fire in her 


ashen face. 


“What are you talking of?” he said. 


“They never give me anything but the clothes I wear. And I shall never 
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see you again, Anthony!” She gave him a dreadful look. “Oh, my poor boy, 
my poor love--‘I LOVE YOU, I LOVE YOU, POLIXENA!?” 


He thought she had turned light-headed, and advanced to her with 
soothing words; but she held him quietly at arm’s length, and as he 


gazed he read the truth in her face. 


He fell back from her, and a sob broke from him as he bowed his head on 
his hands. 


“Only, for God’s sake, have the money ready, or there may be foul play 


here,” she said. 


As she spoke there was a great tramping of steps outside and a burst of 


voices on the threshold. 


“Tt is all a lie,” she gasped out, “about my marriage, and the Marquess, 
and the Ambassador, and the Senator--but not, oh, not about your danger 
in this place--or about my love,” she breathed to him. And as the key 


rattled in the door she laid her lips on his brow. 


The key rattled, and the door swung open--but the black-cassocked 
gentleman who stepped in, though a priest indeed, was no votary of 
idolatrous rites, but that sound orthodox divine, the Reverend Ozias 
Mounce, looking very much perturbed at his surroundings, and very much 
on the alert for the Scarlet Woman. He was supported, to his evident 

relief, by the captain of the Hepzibah B., and the procession was closed 

by an escort of stern-looking fellows in cocked hats and small-swords, 

who led between them Tony’s late friends the magnificoes, now as sorry a 


looking company as the law ever landed in her net. 


The captain strode briskly into the room, uttering a grunt of 


satisfaction as he clapped eyes on Tony. 


“So, Mr. Bracknell,” said he, “you have been seeing the Carnival with 
this pack of mummers, have you? And this is where your pleasuring has 
landed you? H’m--a pretty establishment, and a pretty lady at the head 
of it.” He glanced about the apartment and doffed his hat with mock 


ceremony to Polixena, who faced him like a princess. 


“Why, my girl,” said he, amicably, “I think I saw you this morning in 
the square, on the arm of the Pantaloon yonder; and as for that Captain 
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Spavent--” and he pointed a derisive finger at the Marquess--“I’ve 
watched him drive his bully’s trade under the arcade ever since I 

first dropped anchor in these waters. Well, well,” he continued, his 
indignation subsiding, “all’s fair in Carnival, I suppose, but this 
gentleman here is under sailing orders, and I fear we must break up your 


little party.” 


At this Tony saw Count Rialto step forward, looking very small and 


explanatory, and uncovering obsequiously to the captain. 


“I can assure you, sir,” said the Count in his best English, “that this 
incident is the result of an unfortunate misunderstanding, and if you 
will oblige us by dismissing these myrmidons, any of my friends 

here will be happy to offer satisfaction to Mr. Bracknell and his 


companions.” 


Mr. Mounce shrank visibly at this, and the captain burst into a loud 


guffaw. 


“Satisfaction?” says he. “Why, my cock, that’s very handsome of you, 
considering the rope’s at your throats. But we'll not take advantage of 
your generosity, for I fear Mr. Bracknell has already trespassed on 

it too long. You pack of galley-slaves, you!” he spluttered suddenly, 
“decoying young innocents with that devil’s bait of yours--” His eye 
fell on Polixena, and his voice softened unaccountably. “Ah, well, we 
must all see the Carnival once, I suppose,” he said. “All’s well that 
ends well, as the fellow says in the play; and now, if you please, Mr. 


Bracknell, if you'll take the reverend gentleman’s arm there, we'll 


bid adieu to our hospitable entertainers, and right about face for the 
Hepzibah.” 


APLAINT. 
from The Project Gutenberg eBook, 
Violets and Other Tales, by Alice Ruth Moore 


Dear God, 'tis hard, so awful hard to lose 

The one we love, and see him go afar, 

With scarce one thought of aching hearts behind, 
Nor wistful eyes, nor outstretched yearning hands. 
Chide not, dear God, if surging thoughts arise. 
And bitter questionings of love and fate, 

But rather give my weary heart thy rest, 

And turn the sad, dark memories into sweet. 
Dear God, I fain my loved one were anear, 

But since thou will'st that happy thence he'll be, 
I send him forth, and back I'll choke the grief 
Rebellious rises in my lonely heart. 

I pray thee, God, my loved one joy to bring; 

I dare not hope that joy will be with me, 

But ah, dear God, one boon I crave of thee, 


That he shall ne'er forget his hours with me. 


INCOMPATIBLE 
from Project Gutenberg’s A Sheaf of Verses, 
by Marguerite Radclyfte-Hall 


To-day I hate that bitter creed, 
Whereby the groaning soul is taught 
That God Almighty finds the need 


Of pain, ere true salvation's wrought! 


Dear God, who did create the trees, 


The scented flowers, the misty view, 
The uplands’ breezy ecstasies, 


The Ocean's iridescent blue, 


The arches of the endless sky, 
The magic of a day in Spring, 
The down upon a butterfly, 
The anthem that the skylarks sing. 


All perfect growing harmonies, 
Each tuneful sound and beauteous sight, 
That lifts us from our miseries 


To raptures of supreme delight, 


Can I believe that Thou hast willed 
Each bitter moment I have spent? 

Whereby in anguish were fulfilled 
Thy hard decrees of punishment? 


To-day is June! Since early dawn 
My heart has felt the sun's caress, 
I bless the hour that I was born 


To witness so much loveliness. 


And I would have a_God_ of love, 
A tender God, who looks and smiles 
From some not distant throne above 


Upon His fair created miles. 


I know not who has placed the thorns 
That pierce, on our human brow, 

But I would pray on these sweet morns. 
Dear God, Oh! Let it not be Thou. 
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